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BUT YOU CAN'T GO UP THERE, TRACY, 
UNTIL THE FLAMES ARE UNDER CONTROL? 
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Y ONE OF 'EM JUMPED, 
W TRACY. HE MUST HAVE 
f GOT PANICKY. —BROKE 
F\ EVERY BONE IN HIS BOD 
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WHAT ?— AND 

HE'S DRAWING HIS§ | 
GUN. GOING TO ff 
FIRE INTO THE 





WAIT, WE’LL FEED HIM ¥ 
THIS 200 LB. STREAM 
OF WATER. THAT'LL /T-9 














THE GUN FLIES FROM. SHAKY'S HAND — 
HE'S HURLED AGAINST A NEARBY CAR. 


SNTHIS CAR’S MOTOR IS 
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(Courtesy Chi. Trib- New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru. CNS)) 





PLAY THAT STREAM YOMEL/ HEV! WHAT 
ON THE. REAR OF HIS AB HAPPENED 
CAR. WELL SKID HIM @few TO THE 
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SPLENDIDSIS NOW — THE * SWEET 
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¥ 1S BEAUTIFUL—- Bt MADE THAT RESEARCH INNOCENCE "SOCIETY WILL HAVE 
' J. BuT tS SHE PERSONALLY “7 THESE (COA) A STAND4ORD BEARER SUPERIOR 
TIMBER WOLE ABSOLUTELY BLACKENED EYES ARE (GLLP) TO THE * LiLY—-WHITE* LEAGUE ‘s 
THE UNKISSABLE 7 /MUTE TESTIMONY To HER “ICO PERCENT GOOD YoKuUM: 
GREAT UNIKISSABILITY 7/— AND IF NAMELY ,“iOCO PERCENT 
PuRITY { FAILED —NO ONE COULD GOOD’*SCRAGG SF— 
RESEARCH SUCCEEDSY— AFTER ALL, (hM SHE'LL LECTURE TONIGHT AT 
EXPERT, AS KISSABLE 4S THE NEXT MANS. THE SCHOOL FOR STUBBORN 
BRINGS -- 
Back HIS 
PRIZE TO 
THE 
“SWEET 
INNOCENCE’ 
SOCIETY ZF 
























BEIN' 10O PERCENT GOOD, LIKE AH Is, 
tS EASY FF —YO' MINDS YO' FOLKS, 
DOES YO' CHORES, AN’ tS ALLUS ra 
PERLITE T' EVERYBODY.” — AN' 
MAINLY, YO’ DO NOT ACK BOLD wif 
BoYs, NOR FLIRT WIF “EM, NOR, 
Kiss ANY BOY, NO HOw, NOWHAR- 
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DEAR STUBBORN 
GIRLS — | NOW 
PRESENT THE 
LIVING, BREATHING 
SYMBOL OF SWEET 
INNOCENCE, MIss 
PERCENT 
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AND NOW TO THE 
WOMEN'S PENITENTIARY S/— 
THE PRESS WILL BE PRESENT 

TO COVER YOUR LECTURE SS 














| DON'T KNOW WHAT 
YOU WERE GOING TO SAY 
AFTER 
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AND-WHILE THE “SWEET INNOCENCE’ SOCIETY 
REJOICES, THERE 6 GLOOM AND MISERY !N_ 
HE. INNER SANCTLIM OF “THE LILY-WHITERSTS 
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THOSE SWEET INNOCENTS ARE CHOMP FS 
LOUSING US UP IN THE CHOMP SF’ 
PURITY FIELD “/—THEIR LIVING GULP’ 
SYMBOL HAS SEX APPEAL— mal 
BUT WHAT HAS OURS GOT P— £4 
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A BETTER WORLD INEVITA 

IF 1O0O PERCENT GOOD’SCRAGG 

CONTINUES HER ICO PERCENT 
GOOD LECTURES “7 
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2. e a WIKEN 7 THINK. HOW RAPP \ COULD 
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WOU KNOW, PHILANDER -THERE 
ARE TIMES WRENN 1 WISH 
WERE A MAN ss 
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Two Yank Columns 
Race For Manila; 
Resistance Feeble 


One Group Reported Only 
18 Miles From Capital 
As Japs Crumble 


By The Associated Press 
MacARTHUR’S HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Luzon, Feb. 3—Two Yank 
columns, one only 18, the other 24 
miles from Manila, raced along the 
highways in an effort to be the 
first to enter the Philippines capi- 





tal. 

"It is definitely a race between 
the forward elements to see who 
enters Manila first,” said Associ- 
ated Press Correspondent Richard 
Bergholz in a field dispatch. 

As the troops neared Manila 
there was nothing to indicate any 
sizeable Japanese force barring the 
path to the city where nearly 1,- 
000 Filipinos, 3,600 American civi- 
lians and possibly 900 other na- 
tionals, mostly British, are await- 
ing liberation. 

Enemy forces in the north and 
south of Luzon have been totally 
severed,. Genera] -MacArthur an- 
nounced. Sixth Army troops ap- 
proached the key road and rail 
center of Malolas. 18 miles from the 
outskirts of Manila. 

Reporting a 32-mile advance 
southward by the 14th Army Corps 
from the stubbornly-held northern 
sector of Luzon, the communique 
said Americans now dceminate all 
major roads and railreads of the 
central Luzon plain.’ 

(Troops of the Ist Cavalry have 
captured the prison camp town of 
Cabantuan, Reuter’s announced to- 
day. They also reported the cap- 
ture of Santarosa and Gapan on 
the main Manila highway.] 

Units of the 8th Army advanced 
six miles across the base of Bataan 
peninsula in a move to seal off 
Japanese seeking to retreat. Light 
resistance was reported. 

Southwest of Manila the Yanks 
who invaded Batangas province 


(Continued on page 4) 


Kraut Defenders Hit 
By Scattered Patrols 


ADVANCED ALLIED. FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 3—Fifth 
Army patrols were out as usual 
yesterday but made contact with 
the enemy in only a few sectors. 
Along the 8th Army front several 
sharp clashes occurred between our 
raiding parties and German de- 
fenders. 

The sharpest action of the day 
took piece along the strongly held 
Furcoli Ridge, west of Highway 65, 
where a powerful 5th Army patrol 
raided enemy positions and des- 
pite counter mortar and artillery 
fire, succeeded in advancing along 
the ridge. In a sharp firefight, our 
patrol inflicted some casualties and 
brought back several prisoners. 

In the Senio River area, south 
of Highway 9 a_ tank-supported 
raiding party attacked German 
Strongpoints on the east bank of 
the river, while a continuous ar- 
tilery and mortar duel raged 
across the contested area. 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 
3—Medium bombers of the MATAF 
attacked nine rail bridges in 
northern Italy yesterday as com- 
bat missions were severely re- 
Stricted by bad weather. 

Mitchells sla their favorite 
target, a rail diversion bridge on 
the Brenner Pass line, while units 
of the Balkan Air Force swept over 
the Zagreb - Maribor - Dravograd 
area in Yugoslavia, blasting road 
and rail traffic, enemy troop col- 
umns, occupied buildings and gun 
Positions, 

Because of the weather MAAF 
flew only 450 sorties yesterday. 








sons why. 


be any colored ink in all of Italy. 
After some searching enough was 
finally found for this issue at least 
at the Etelia plant in Florence. The 
ink, however. when it was first 
used,- didn’t dry properly and the 
newsprint on the 
breaking. Generally it takes linseed 
oil to make a good mixture, but 
none was available and so we used 
30-grade motor oil 


Swiss-made presses of the Tele- 
grafo plant in Leghorn, formerly 
the property of the Ciano family. 
Apparently the Cianos didn’t go in 
for comics, for the Italian press- 
men who helped on this job said 
they had never handled anything 
like this. In fact, the last color 
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Zhukov’s Forces Reach Oder, 
40 Airline Miles From Berlin 





sets 


ALWAYS ON THE (SNOW) BALL 





~ S 


This MP stays on duty 24 hours a day at an intersection close to the 5th Army front but he 
hasn’t yet given even a general a highball. He’s the brainchild of Sgt. Wally Hally, T-5 Vin- 
cent Nakhala and Pfc. Walter Vargason, three Special Service boys. 


mS 





(APS Photo by Tacey) 





Little Help Seen Now 
For French Civilians 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 3 





(UP) — France can expect only 
token assistance for its civilian 
supply problem until after the 


Nazis have been defeated, Acting 
Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew 
said in a speech to the Foreign 
Policy Association today. 

He pointed out that before France 
can supply the area behind the 
principal battle line, the fight must 
be won and until the war has been 
won men, munitions and supplies 
must not be sent to France but 
through it. 

Grew revealed the U. S. has 
equipped eight full French divisions 
plus more than 300 supply and air 
corps units. at a cost of 700,000,000 
dollars and has agreed to equip an- 
other eight divisions. 

He said more than 20 ships had 
been returned to the French Navy 
including the battleship Richelieu 
which had been completely over- 
hauled. and modern . In addition 
to this more than 100 U. S. war- 


SHAEF, Feb. 3—German r 
fried Line area flared up into 


ported "heavy fighting” in the 


fighting was going on and the 
enemy put up two bitter at- 
tacks both of which were suc- 
cessfully repulsed. 

At the U. S. Ist Army headquar- 
ters it was learned today the 9th 
Division had blasted through the 
outer German defense west of Dres- 
born—seven miles east of Monschau 
—and that stiff fighting was now 
going on inside the town. 

The 2nd Division fought ahead 
2,000 yards through stubborn Ger- 
man resistance and early last night 
captured the important town of 
Harterscheid on the Monschau- 





ships had been transferred to the 
French. . 


Schleiden highway. The village of 
(Continued on page 4) 





The first. issue of The Stars and 
Stripes colored comics section, out 
today, is-not perfection as far as 
printing goes. There are many rea- 


First of all, there didn’t seem to 


presses kept 


The comics were printed on the 





Seven of our aircraft are missing. 





job they did was a two-tone Hitler 
back in 1938. 








Ya Think It's Tough Here? 
Try Printing Color Comics 


We wanted—and hoped we'd be 
able to have—four pages of colored 
comics, but we soon found that only. 
two were possible. Il Telegrafo 
presses simply aren’t big enough 
for four pages. Every colored page 
has to run over four plates—blue, 
yellow, red and black. Combina- 
tions of these basic colors give the 
green and brown tones you see. 

The comics themselves were 
flown from New York. They’re a 
bit behind times. The folks back 
home read them on Jan. 7. There’ll 
be improvements in the reproduc- 
tion as soon as we can make them, 
but in the meantime we'd like to do 
just a bit of boasting. The Sunday 
Stars and Stri is now a 20-page 
tabloid. Since it does not have ad- 
vertising, the Sunday paper has 
about as much reading matter in it 
as a 40 or 50-page Sunduy paper 
back home. That isn’t the New 
York Times or the Chicago Tribune 
by a long shot, but it’s neverthe- 


* e * . 
Nazi Resistance Stiffens 
. co * e 
Inside Siegfried Barrier 
By The United Press 
front stiffened considerably yesterday and fighting in the Sieg- 
For the first time in a number of days the Americans re- 
they were fighting literally from pillbox to pillbox. 


U. S. 3rd Army troops advanced two to three thousand yards 
yesterday in the Gerolstein: forest where bitter hand to hand 


esistance all along the western 
heavy local battles. 


area east of Udenbrecht where 





aan 


Belgian Head Seeks 
Backing Of Socialists 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 3 (UP)—Bel- 
gian Premier Hubert Pierlot stated 
late last night that he would not 
continue in power without the sup- 
port of the Socialist party. 

The statement followed a flurry 
in Belgian political circles yester- 
day when the Pierlot cabinet 
handed in their resignations to the 
Prince Regent and then agreed to 
withhold them until a new govern- 
ment could be formed and until 
the cabinet had had a chance to 
answer critics in the Chamber of 
Deputies early next week 

{Predicting a call for a vote of 
confidence when the Chamber 
meets-on Tuesday, the Associated 
Press reported a strong doubt as 
to whether another right wing gov- 
ernment could. be formed. Pierlot, 
they added, laid the blame for 
his. present difficulties on the 
shortage of food and coal in Bel- 
gium, rather than the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war effort.) 

There seemed to be no doubt, 
according to observers in Belgium, 


(Continued on page 4) 


Russians Renort Krauts 
Killed 165,000 Prisoners 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (UP)— 
The Soviet Embassy’s Information 
Bureau yesterday published a re- 
port by the Russian Extraordinary 
State Committee charging the Ger- 
mans during their occupation of 
Lithuania with the murder of 
165,000 Russian prisoners of war. 
This report said that the Russian 
ers were burned alive or tor- 








Germans Making Fierce 
Effort To Establish 
Line Of Defense 


By The Associated Press 


MOSCOW, Feb. 3— Marshal 
George Zhukov’s big’ guns ex- 
changed volleys with the Ger- 
mans dug in between fortifi- 
cations behind the Oder today 
while his tanks, infantry and 
engineers massed throughout 
the Oder-Warthe triangle, last 
big defense zone before Berlin. 

[The Oder River at this point 
north of Frankfurt is approxi- 
mately 40 airline miles from Ber- 
lin in the vicinity of Kurstin.] 

From Silesia to Pomerania, 
the Germans were reported to be 
piling up veteran troops and trans- 
fers from other branches of the 
services, the Volkssturm and Volks- 
grenadiers, into the biggest line 
erected in this war. 

Large units of the Luftwaffe 
were in action over Brandenburg 
Province, seeking to hold the Red 
pilots off the routes to Berlin. 

To the south of the Frankfurt 
salient, Marshal Zhukov’s men 
connerted with Marshal Ivan Kon- 
iev’s northern or right wing oc- 
cupying a long front along the 
Oder and commenced _§ shelling 
communications leading from the 
river to Grunberg, on the western 
side 

Here, too, is a sector which the 
Germans must watch, for any 
crossing of the river in this region 
would outflank Frankfurt from the 
south as well as open the way to 
outflanking Berlin from the south. 

Zhukov today. had three spear- 
heads—one in the center in the 
Frankfurt-Kustrin salient, one on 
the right flank in the Soldien- 
Eberwarlde area and the third in 
the Oder region. 

Tank clashes prevailed over 
Zhukov'’s long Oder front and it 
was apparent that General Gud- 
erian has a large-sized group of 
panzers on the eastern side of the 
river. 

Zhukov is well through the heavy 
minefields the Germans laid in a 
belt about five miles deep and 
about 10 to 15 miles wide on the 
eastern side of the Oder. 
Yesterday's quick thaw aided So- 
viet sappers in digging the mines 
out of the slushy snow and mud, 


(Continued on page 4) 


Cold, Snow In U. ‘= 
Clog Transportation 











By Army News Service 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—Northeast- 
ern states fought today against 
acute transport and fuel crises 
brought on by week. of bitter cold 
weather and record-breaking snow- 
fall. 

New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
were the hardest hit by the paralyz- 
ing ice and snow drifts and extreme 
cold, which have tied up transpor- 
tation and reduced fuel, food and 
feed stocks to a danger point in 
many communities. 

State Guardsmen and volunteers 
labored to free snowbound railroad 
equipment in many New York com- 
munities, including Albany, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Utica. 

Stalled freight cars, blocking 
highways and railway tracks be- 
tween Buffalo and Albany, clogged 
the flow of war materials, fuel and 
foodstuffs from the Midwest to New 
England. 

It was believed the worst freight 
congestion in -50 years. 

In New York, Governor Dewey 
ordered all state buildings in Al- 
bany closed for the weekend and 








less just as as a lot of news- 
papers in smaller cities, ; 


prison 
tured to death. 
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U. S., Britain Vow 
To Avenge German 
Acts Against Jews 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
The United States and G-eat Bri- 
tain agreed today that the Allied 
authorities who control postwar 
Germany should undertake the 
enormous task of punishing Nazi 
persecutors of German Jews with 
"inexorable determination” to see 
justice done. 

The “United States Government 
announced complete proposals for 
a stern system of punishment. These 
are now under discussion with the 
other United Nations. Acting Sec- 
retary of State Joseph C. Grew 
summed them up thusly: 

"They provide for punishment of 
German leaders and their associates 
for their responsibility for the whole 
broad criminal enterprise devised 
and executed with a ruthless dis- 
regard for the very foundation of 
law and morality, including offenses 
wherever committed against mi- 
nority elements, Jewish and other 
groups and individuals.” 

The attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment previously was stated to 
Parliament by Richard K. Law, 
Minister of State. He drew the same 
distinction between “war crimes,” 
which are offenses committed by 
Germans against other nations, and 
atrocities committed by the Nazis 
against German citizens. 

Grew and Law thus sought to 
allay fears recently expressed in 
this country and Britain that the 
Nazis through technicalities of in- 
ternational law might escape ac- 
eountability for some persecutions. 

At his news conference yesterday 
Grew issued a statement declaring 
that the State Department wel- 
eomes "public discussion of the 

ishment of war criminals” which 

said had resulted in making 
clear "the determination of our 
people that the guilty shall be pun- 
ished.” He then cited previous 
declarations by President Roosevelt 
ang the four-pewer declaration of 
Moscow in November, 1943, to show 
that the government has held this 
determination from the early days 
of the war. 


Stimson Calls Dog's 
Air Priority ‘Error’ 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
Col. Elliott Roosevelt’s bull mastiff 
priority for its now famous air 
to California through "an er- 
ror of judgment,” Secretary of War 
Stimson said today in a letter to 
Rep. George P. Miller (D., Calif.). 
Seeretary Stimson said his in- 
vestigation had not been completed 
but had gone far enough to indicate 
“eertain procedures within the Air 
Transport Command were not co- 
evdinated sufficiently to prevent 
errors of judgment on the part of 
some of its personne}l.” 

Proper measures have been taken, 
he said, to avert similar errors in 
the future. 

One of three servicemen bumped 
from the plane on which the dog 
was traveling to Colonel Roose- 
velt’s wife, movie actress Faye Em- 
erson, was a constituent of Repre- 
sentative Miller’s. The congressman 
asked Stimson for an explanation. 

The Senate Military Affairs Sub- 
Committee, headed by Sen. Tom 
Stewart (D., Tenn.), is investigat- 
ing the Army’s priority system but 
members expect no action before 
next week. 


N. Y.’s Great Whife Way 








Turns Off Bright Lights!” 





NEW YORK, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
Broadway turned off the last of its 
bright lights Thursday night and 
then turned back the clock to pre- 
Edison times as carbide lamps and 
Shielded candle flames flickered 
eng along yesterday’s Great White 


Way.. 

As the fuel-saving brownout or- 
dered by War Mobilization Chief 
James F. Byrnes took full effect, the 
New York merchants turned to non- 
electric display illumination which 
would be acceptable under the city 
public safety regulations 

Candles glowed in a few restaur- 
ant windows and a single 60-watt 
legal limit bulb flanked by nine 
candles brightened the marquee of 
& famous dance hall near Times 


A ene gs on moderate atin 
} 4 e theater & 
Lo os the a a few blocks 


up of taper 
candelabra By ee reflec- 
tions in a jewelry display window. 


ANOTHER FRONT HEARD FROM 





The man whe said a woman’s ra was her fortune negleeted certain important points that 
highlight this picture of Rhenda Fleming, United Artists starlet. While Rhenda’s face is 
nothing to sneer at, we feel that it’s the over-all picture that counts. 





You May Not Get New Car 
°Till Three Years After War 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 3—Two or three years of record-break- 
ing production will be required to meet the pent-up public demand 
for new automobiles, Government officials estimated today. 
The Office of War Information, after consulting the Office 
of Defense Transportation, War Production Board and other 





Governmental agencies, 
mated the public would demand 
12 to 15 million cars as soon as 
preduction is resumed. 

The OWI said no new cars will 
be produced this year, barring un- 
expected war developments, and the 
immediate future of civilian pas- 
senger transportation was described 
Ss “grim.” 

The OWI said gasoline and tire 
supplies would remain critically 
short for some time, and that a 
serious shortage of lead will neees- 
sitate greater conservation of bat- 
teries. 

The OWI estimated about 4,000 
ears daily—1,500,000 annually—are 
leaving the highways due. to such 
factors as scarcity of tires and re- 
placement parts. 

ODT said the number of private 
Passenger cars in the hands of es- 
sential drivers is getting "danger- 
ously low,” and estimated the num- 
ber of these cars as 24,000,000 as of 
Jan. 1, compared to 25,900,000 of a 
year ago. 


No Problem 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
a a... transportation diffi- 





esti-+ 





U. S. To Recognize 
Tito - Subasic Rule 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
Acting Secretary of State Grew said 
yesterday that the United States 
would approve the new government 
of Yugoslavia—so organized as to 
be representative of the Yugoslav 
people. 

Grew declined to elaborate on 
whether this would necessitate in- 
clusion of the Serbs in the govern- 
ment proposed in the agreement 
between Prime Minister Subasic and 
Marshal Tito. He said in a state- 
ment that the government would 
need to be established in Belgrade. 
The present government in exile is 


thority of Belgrade, Grew declared. 

American Ambassador Richard 
Patterson, who is with the govern- 
ment in 


American attitude on Yugoslavia 
as a new development in this coun- 
try’s foreign policy. 





Four U. S. Craft Lost 
In Philippines Area 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS)—}28 


The Navy yesterday announced the 
loss of four vessels including the 
submarine Growler from whose 
deck Cmdr. Howard Gilmore, its 
former skipper, issued the unfor- 
gettable "Take her down” order 
that swept him to his death. 

The Growler, carring a normal 
complement of 65 to 70 men, was 
lost on patrol, presumably in the 
Pacific. The other three vessels— 
destroyer mine sweepers and 
Palmer and LST 749—were lost in 
the Philippines area as the result 
of enemy action. Loss of the ~~ 
raised to 259 the number of U. S 
naval vessels lost in this war. 

The Growler was the 36th sub- 
marine lost. Skipper of the Growler | ®® 
on her last mission was Cmdr. 
Thomas Oakley, Jr.. of Los Angeles, 
who was listed as missing along 
with his crew. 

The Growler figured mm one otf 
the epic incidents of the war more 
tham a year ago during a surface 
battle with a Japanese gunboat. 
Gilmore was mortally wounded 
Members of the crew sought to 
rescue him from the submarine 
deck and carry him below 

But Gilmore, fearing the rescue 
operation would take too long and 
endanger the ship. calmly 
manded, "Take her down.” The 
crew obeyed. .The submarine sub- 
oe. Gilmore was swept into 

sea. 





Patriarch Of Moscow}}?, 5 


MOSCOW, Feb. 3 (AP) — New 





ehurchman 
triarch Sergius, 


com -] Dec 


Million Parcels Lost 
On Ardennes Front 
During Nazi Drive 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
Close to a million packages, in addi- 
tion to a large quantity of letter 
mail, was lost by enemy action or 
capture during the German offen- 
sive on the western front. 

Making the estimate yesterday, 
War Department officials said the 
loss, which oceurred im a period of 
two or three weeks beginning in 
mid-December, was the heaviest of 
the war—two to three hundred per- 
cent above any other comparable 
period. The greatest previous losses 
occurred earlier in the war through 
ship sinkings. 

Despite troubles arising out of 
the breakthrough, the Army postal 
service is able to report it handled 
62 million Christmas packages for 
soldiers overseas with more than 
90 percent delivered prior to Christ- 
mas Day. 

There are complaints that mail 
both to and from troops in Europe 
still is suffering from prolenged 
delays. The Army explained the 
process of redistributing mail sent 
overseas before Christmas was con- 





be brok 
distribution to smaller units. 

Because of this genera) situation, 
outbound mail from troops also is 
subject to some delay. Officials said 
one unfortunate foony of umavoid- 
able mail delay has been to cause 
worry to relatives at home reading 
accounts of meunting casualty lists 
and failing to hear from men over- 
Seas. Relatives become convinced 
the absence of a@ letter means a 
casualty. 

When the Germans swarmed out 
of the Siegfried Line Dec. 16, a 
great quantity of 
ages with other mail had been 
landed in Eurepe and sent into 
forward areas. There field APO 


The swift German advance en- 
gulfed a number of these units and 
this mail was lost by seizure. 


Labor Dispufe Puts 
Hollywood In Dither 


HOLLYWOOD, Feb. 3 (UP)—The 
American film industry faced to- 
day the most serious labor dispute 
in years following the strike of 
two to three thousand motion pic- 
ture extras called out by the new 
Screen Player’s Union in a juris- 
dictional dispute with the APL 
Screen Actor’s Guild. 

Picket lines were ordered at all 
major studios. 

Michael Jeffers, SPU business 
agent, called the strike after the 
motion picture producer’s associa- 
tion rejected an interim working 
reement which would recognize 
the SPU as the bargaining agent for 
all extra work and forbid discrimin- 
ation against it in hiring players 
for bit parts, stunts and singing. 

The Association said it refused 
to be drawn into a over 
union jurisdiction but offered to 
negotiate with the SPU on hours, 
wages and working conditions for 
its members. 

SPU. an independent union, de- 
feated the Guild in the National 
Labor Relations Board eleetion in 
December te determine a bargain- 
ing agent for movie extras. 

Jeffers claimed producers were 
‘lvielating laws | allowing Guild 
— te work in disputed cate- 


The producers stood passively by 
and asked the two unions te reach 
an agreement as soon as possible. 


Finns Allowed To Resume 
Debt Pavments To U. S. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS)— 
The United States expanded its in- 
formal relation with Finland yes- 
terday, agreeing to accept Finland's 

. 15 debt installment and te 
permit certain Finnish transactions 
in this country. 

While not a direct step toward 
mn ot formal relations, 
ne rday’s action removed obstacles 
eventual re-recognition of Pin- 
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The Gentlewoman From 


Connecticut 


(Excerpts from The Congressional 
Record.) 


MRS. LUCE: Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the members of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, I recently visited the 
European and Mediterranean Theaters 
of war... 

Admittedly, it is impossible fairly to 
distribute grateful praise over war 
theaters so widespread. Nevertheless, 
today I would like to single out one 
group of men for your very special con- 
sideration. That group is the American 
5th Army in Italy ... 

The 5th Army man in Italy today 
feels that the part his campaign has 
played, and is playing, has been over- 
shadowed, obscured, and underrated. It 
is a wicked thing—a most subtly de- 
moralizing thing — for great fighting 
men to feel that they are on a forgotten 
front. Because I know that the mem- 
bers of this House, many of whose sons 
and relatives are today on‘that front, 
have not forgotten its vital importance, 
I ask your permission now to review 
briefly the history of the 5th Army, 
and to re-estimate its place in the 
scheme of Allied victory. 


* * * 


That history properly begins with the 
landing of the 5th Army at Salerno in 
September 1943. But its roots go much 
further back. A few months after the 
successful landings in North Africa in 
November, 1942, General Mark Wayne 


Clark, who had deen General Eisen- 
hower’s right hand in the quiescent 
U. K. Theater, undertook the building of 
an army there for the attack on the 
mainland of Italy. For seven months 
that army vigorously trained in the 
rear of the battle that flowed across 
North Africa to Tunis... 

The battle for Sicily was brilliantly 
effective and gratifyingly brief ...A 
jubilant American public took stock of 
the European military situation, which 
perhaps for the first time it really be- 
gan to understand. The first step was 
to knock Italy out of the war. This ac- 
complishment alone would free the 
Mediterranean from the scourge of Hit- 
ler’s submarines and planes, shorten 
our sea lines to the Near East, Russia, 
India, and China by thousands of miles, 
and add several millions of tons to our 
shipping... 

. * * * 

The Salerno landing was, in military 
jargon, a calculated risk. That is to say, 
it was a great gamble thought to be 
necessary at the time . . . The invasion, 
like that of Sicily, was a three-dimen- 
sional logistical and tactical problem 
of vast magnitude, involving the move- 
ments of thousands of air, sea and 
land craft, bearing all the incredible 
paraphernalia of modern war and their 
attendant personnel: tanks, trucks, 
jeeps, peeps, bulldozers, wreckers, 
cranes, repair units, field guns of great 
variety, flame throwers, pipe lines, the 
famous Bailey bridges, communications 
and signal equipment, ammunition, 
ambulances, hospitals complete in 
every detail, and so on. It was a mag- 
nificent display of teamwork between 
Army, Navy and Air Forces... 

On the blackest day of the fighting, 
during a vicious German counterattack 
against the bridgehead, when it seemed 
they could not stay, cool, long, lanky 
Mark Wayne Clark’s terse order to his 
troops came: "We are here to stay,” 
and so they were... 

Even as we watch so breathlessly to- 
day General+ MacArthur’s advance on 
Manila, so almost a year and a half 
ago we followed General Clark’s ad- 
vance on Naples. Every step his army 
teok drew hundreds of thousands of 


words of praise and concern from the - 


press and radio. Then, was there any 
place so important as Naples, any army 
so valiant as Clark’s 5th? The weary 
dogfaces who finally marched into the 
demolished port of Naples on October 
1 were adored by thrilled and grateful 
freemen and freewomen all over the 
world. 

But all that was bloody past, was 
bloody prologue for Clark’s’ 5th. With 
the taking of Naples, there began in 
grim earnest the Calvary of the 5th, 
the Via Dolorosa: the Road to Rome... 


* * * 


As days—no, months—wore by, many 
Americans on the home front began 
to complain of a failure of American 
generalship, or found fault with our 
weapons, the training of our troops, or 
blamed those in the highest places in 
Washington for not delivering: more 


men and material to this only live Eu-. 


ropean theater of war. Some shouted 
that everything should be taken from 
the United Kingdom and North Africa 
to break this humiliating stalemate, so 
costly in American lives. Others indi- 
cated the whole Italian campaign as 
foolhardy from its inception, forget- 
ting the clarity with which they had 
seen, at the time of Palermo and Sa- 
lerno, the rich military and political 
fruits to be gained by knocking Italy 
out of the war. Nevertheless, through- 
out all the complaints, our sympathy 
and admiration and praise of Clark’s 
infantry—the queen of battle—and for 
the men who protected and served the 
queen, the Air Force, Artillery, En- 
gineers, Signal, Ordnance, and Supply, 
remained endlessly and richly eloquent. 
All thought them heroes whom we 
would never, no never, cease to extol... 

On June 4, Mark Clark’s 5th, the 
first American Army to be activated 
on foreign soil, the first to best the 
Wehrmacht in Europe, the first to lib- 
erate an Axis capital, the first in world’s 
history to take Rome from the south, 
and the first to test and implement 
the grand strategy of war in the west, 
marched into the Eternal City. Every 
step on the road to Rome had been 
bought in hardship and blood, The 5th 
had had nine months of the bitterest 
campaign ever fought in history. 

* + + 

June 4: Please mark that date well. 
For it fixes the high point of American 
interest in the Italian campaign. For 
on June 6, Allied forces crossed the 
channel. 

It is the most natural thing in the 
world that the battles fought with 
many armies on the Normandy beach- 
heads and across France should have 
eclipsed the subsequent battles of 
Clark’s 5th. While those great. battles 
raged, with gartantuan teams of tanks, 
planes, heavy artillery, and airborne 
troops supporting infantry, the Battle 
of Italy had begun to repeat a rather 
monotonous pattern. 

To be sure, the 5th did not linger 
in the Eternal City. By late October the 
impetus of the Rome advance had car- 
ried the 5th north of Leghorn and the 
Arno River. And then—Clark’s 5th came 
up against the Gothic Line. 

It was the most terrible of all the 
German lines. I wish you could have 
seen, as our committee has seen, that 
cruel mountainous terrain, sewn with 
the enemy’s concrete emplacements, 
pillboxes, countless miles of barbed-wire 
entanglements, yawning tank traps, 
and vicious minefields. You would 
wonder how the men of the 5th, wearied 
as they were of a long year of war in 
Italy, could break through such a 
wicked barrier. Guts and stamina were 
the answer. 

* * * 

Once more the "dogface” freezes in 
his foxhole, or shudders in his puptent, 
pitched in waist-high snow. Once more 
his mission is to dig ”’Krauts” out of 
the side of perilous and slippery crags 
—by hand! Yet once more the 5th Army 
is fighting, containing and engaging, 
with the British 8th, some 25 front- 
line German divisions . . . 

Consider for a moment what would 





happen if the Germans could hold the 
Italian line against little resistance, or 
indeed had not had to hold it at all. 
Would Eisenhower welcome on his front 
the appearance at this hour of 25 
first-line German divisions? Indeed, the 
picture on the European front might 
be very black indeed, if the Germans 
had not been forced for a year and a 
half to engage the 5th Army, and if 
that army, by its long campaign, had 
not robbed Hitler of large elements of 
men and material he once drew from 
southern Italy. 

This war has often been called a 
war of logistics. Consider, too, that the 
Italian campaign was the prime labo- 
ratory for all Eisenhower’s subsequent 
logistical operations in Europe. The 
transportation and supply systems 
which rolled Allied might across north- 
ern France last summer were carefully 
patterned after the set-up of the 5th 
as it advanced up the boot. Valuable 
lessons were learned in the feeding and 
clothing of our troops. Army engineers 
did great pioneering in the rehabilita- 
tion of demolished ports at Naples, Leg- 
horn, Civitavecchia, Piombino—pion- 
eering jobs that paid off brilliantly 
at Cherbourg, Antwerp, and Le Havre. 
Weapons of ail types had a good test- 
ing in Italy ... I believe that it is 
quite possible to say that but for the 
many military lessons learned on the 
Italian frent and in its rear areas, the 
cross channel operation might have 
failed altogether. 


Yes; the 5th Army has much of 
which to be proud. And it is especially 
proud of its leadership of Mark Clark, 
its originator, who is not only a great 
commander of troops, but a man who 
knows the true secret of generalship 
is to leave nothing to hazard. 

And it is very proud of its present 
commander, Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Trus- 
cott, who has recently replaced Clark 
as 5th Army chief, when Clark became 
field commander of all Allied armies 
in the Italian Theater. Truscott, the 
fiery Texan, is a man quite after the 
heart of the 5th Army. Socrates’ ancient 
recipe for a general fits Lucian K. 
Truscott admirably. Said Socrates: 

”A general must be skillful in pre- 
paring the materials of war, and in 
supplying his soldiers; he must be a 
man of mechanical ingenuity, careful, 
persevering, sagacious, kind, and yet 
severe, open yet crafty, careful of his 
own, ‘yet ready to steal from others, 
profuse yet rapacious, cautious yet en- 
terprising.” 

Yet, I believe that it is the rapacity of 
Lt. @en. Truscott which most endears 
him to 5th Army men, for he has such 
a rapacious appetite for deac Ger- 
mans, and he devotes so much of his 
efforts to satisfying that appetite that 
he has neither appetite nor efforts left 
for courting personal publicity. He does 
not seek the bubble reputation in the 
cannon’s mouth. He seeks only to bat- 
ter his way to Berchtesgaden, a villa 
I trust will be handed to him on a sil- 
ver platter for his south German head- 
quarters. 








General To General 

Many of the seeming puzzles of the 
Army would be cleared up in no time 
for. the great mass of soldiers if it 
w:-zen’t for military security. Only now 
an exchange of letters between Lt. Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney, Commanding 
General of MTOUSA and Deputy Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Mediterran- 
ean Theater, on the one hand, and 
Generals Eisenhower and Larkin on the 
other explains certain movements that 
oecurred some four months back. 

While General Eisenhower in his let- 
ter spoke in general terms of the team 
work between the Mediterranean and 
the European Theaters, it was General 
Larkin, formerly commanding the Med- 
iterranean’s SOS and now with South- 
ern Line of Communication, ETO, who 
divulged some hitherto undisclosed 
facts. 

So pressed for supplies was the 
American Army in southern and east- 
ern France during the early fall that 
tanks already landed in Italy and ear- 
marked for this theater were trans- 
ferred to France. The Italian Theater 
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also furnished an appreciable number 
of mines, General Larkin revealed. 


"Over the Desk snafued in the Jan. 
21 edition when it replied to Pfc. Guy 
Seeds’ query as to whether an infan- 
tryman’s combat pay of ten dollars a 
month is discontinued when he is re- 
classified,” writes T-5 Sidney Lautt, 
among others. 

”"Combat pay continues for the dura- 
tion and six months or until discharge 
to the soldier entitled to wear the com- 
bat badge. However, if the infantryman 
is assigned to the Medical Department, 
other than as a patient, or enters into 
a flying pay or non-pay status, combat 
pay stops because the soldier is no 
longer entitled to wear the badge. 

"Even therefore, should an infantry- 
man awarded the badge be later 
reclassified and reassigned to provid- 
ing faulty intelligence as a member of 
The Stars and Stripes Over the Desk 
Division, he would still draw ten extra 
fish per month,” Cpl. Lautt concludes 
somewhat acidly. 

The corporal is right, as are ist Lt. 
W. A. Burton, T-4 John McCarthy and 
Capt. Frank A. Rahter of Headquarters, 
MTOUSA, who sent along one of those 
"informal routing slips” marked ”for 
your information” with the whole works 
explained and a copy of the War De- 
partment Circular involved. 


Maj. Carleton W. Washburne, Direc- 
tor of Education for the Allied Com- 
mission, sends along a note concerning 


an article in last week’s edition.on the 
reeducation of Italian children. 

”"T find myself very much embarrassed 
by the fact that Lt. Col. Gayre (Di- 
rector from September, 1943, to Feb- 
ruary, 1944) and I are the only officers 
mentioned by name,” the major says. 
"The work of the Education Subcom- 
mission has been team work in which 
everyone has done his full part.” 

Maj. Washburne lists Lt. Cols. T. V. 
Smith and Henry Rowell, two former 
directors; Majs. G. R. Koopman and 
A. A. Vesselo, the latter currently mak- 
ing a survey of Italian Education, and 
Capt. H. R. Beard who is supervising 
the printing of the new textbooks. Also 
named were regional directors Capts. 
W. E. Pratt and S. V. Noe, the latter 
assisted by Capts. Paul Heilman and 
Dexter Tilroe; ist Lt. John Simoni, 
and Majs. F. F. Gregory and J. M. 
Murphy. 

"Each of these men deserves full 
credit for his share in the joint enter- 


prise of getting the schools of Italy 


reopened and functioning on a non- 
Fascist basis,” Maj. Washburne adds. 


The battle over whether or not home- 
town mewspapers are worthwhile ship- 
ping overseas is still raging. It began 
again recently when T-5 V. F. Kidd said 
flatly that the practice was outdated 
and used up a great deal of shipping 
space that could take care of more 
important matters. 

To which T-5 E. F. Bush responds: 
"I’m ready to start a revolution. The 
little weekly paper I receive means as 


much to me as a personal letter. I say 
keep them coming!” 

Cpl. Leroy Jeffrey remarks tartly 
that the Army’s Special Service is 
spending thousands of dollars "trying 
to accomplish what a few ’old news- 
papers’ do,” while four Air Force men 
come up with one of the best argu- 
ments—’’They will be a factor in pre- 
paring us for the return home.” 

Among Cpl. Kidd’s supporters was 
T-5 Robert Orr of a quartermaster out- 
fit. In Orr’s opinion, getting newspapers 
from home is helping to prolong the 
war not only because of the shipping 
space involved but also because of the 
manpower needed to handle the pa- 
pers, So far, the lineup on both sides 
seems about even. 


Now and again, the Art Department 
finds it necessary to do a little finagling 
on pictures, either for layout purposes 
or what they call "effect.” Anyway, it’s 
always passed unnoticed, that is until 
now. It seems the Art Department be- 
gan fooling with the streets of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a picture showing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s 1941 inauguration, and 
Lt. Charles A. McAleer caught them up. 

”"Where was that picture of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, plus escort, taken on 
Fennsylvania Avenue?” he wants to 
know. "T’ll bet it is 15th and Pennsyl- 
vania. The background looks blurred 
but it still looks like you reversed the 

icture. Where are there any buildings 
ike those on the right, park on the_ 
left, and car tracks turning left, com- 
ing toward us?” 

Okay, you win. 
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Nazi propagandists say their people will go on fighting even 


though all their cities are ruined like this section of Berlin. . . 


When Berlin Falls — Then What? 


By Sgt. PETER FURST 
Staff Writer 


HE BATTLE for Germany is nearing 

its climax. Reports and rumors— 
some factual and others sheer fabri- 
cation—of tension, riots and possible 
revolt of foreign workers 4nd German 
anti-Nazis inside the Reich increase in 
volume. 

As the Red Army crashes ahead in 
eastern Germany, overrunning hun- 
dreds of German towns and villages, 
and as the Allied armies in the west 
battle forward into the Rhineland, the 
Nazi hierarchy’s own postwar plans pro- 
vide a vital question mark for the 
United Nations’ military and political 
leaders and their possible postwar Ger- 
man collaborators. 

What is to come after Berlin falls? 
What will happen after the final col- 
lapse? Most observers seem to feel that 
there will not be any formal surrender. 
Rather the Reich will disintegrate com- 
pletely, from east to west, north to 
south—from the ruined cities, the great 
arms centers and the ports, to the 
bottled-up Navy and the routed, de- 
moralized, freezing Army. Not over- 
looked, however, is the possibility that 
Scattered Nazi remnants may still 
Struggle on. 


OME HIGHLY alarming stories have 

appeared recently both in British 
and American newspapers and periodi- 
cals, warning that after organized Ger- 
man resistance ceases, Nazi guerrillas 
will take up the job of fighting, just as 
the FFI and Partisans battled the Ger- 
man occupation army and its quisling 
helpers. 

Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister, himself threatened last 
Oct. 4 that "the enemy will be taken 
in the rear by the fanatical population, 
which will ceaselessly worry him, tie 
down strong forces and allow him no 
rest or exploitation of any possible 
Success.” 

If Goebbels was so sure of his ’fanati- 
Cal population,” why then did the SS 
farce all civilians to evacuate both in 
the east and west before Allied troops 
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.. - But in this German city recently taken by the Allies, an injured 


German woman weeps while her despairing neighbors look on. 


The Postwar Plans Of Nazi Hierarchy 
Provide Question For Allied Leaders 


arrived? And the 14,000 civilians now 
living in American-occupied Aachen, 
how fanatical are they? This is what 
Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press cor- 
respondent who spent many years in 
Hitler’s Germany, found when he in- 
terviewed scores of Aacheners on Jan. 
39: 


"Hitler’s coming to power 12 years 
ago was the greatest ill that ever befell 
Germany, in the opinion of every in- 
habitant of the ghost town of Aachen 
to whom I was able to talk during six 
hours of incessant questioning. The 
mere mention that today was Jan. 30 
was sufficient to unloose a series of 
imprecations at Nazism ...” 

Last October, too, Das Schwarze 


- Korps, official SS organ, promised that 


"the Allied saldiers shall find no peace. 
Death will lurk behind every corner. 
Nobody could execute the enemy’s or- 
ders without digging his own grave. No 
judge could pronounce sentences dic- 
tated by the enemy without being cruci- 
fied in his own window frame in the 
dead of night.” 

But Aachen has an Allied-sponsored 
civilian turgomaster and civil police. 
They are very much alive today—in the 
fourth month of occupation. The mines 
—worked by German miners—are re- 
ported going again—for the Allies. 


OEBBELS’ THREAT proved to be as 

empty as Hitler’s promise of a 
German victory. The Allies cannot, of 
course, afford to ignore completely the 
dangers of a Nazi shadow y, should 
such an army have been organized. The 
enemy drew many bitter lessons from 
the FFI and Marshal Tito’s Partisans. 
One of these was that the powers of an 
occupation army are limited. 

But the FFI and the Yugoslav Army 
of Liberation were based on the people. 
This is what an experienced observer 
of German affairs, Maj. Erwin Lessner, 
said in an article in Collier’s magazine 


of Jan. 27, 1945, on the chances of a 
Nazi underground army: 

"The German population will hate 
the guerrillas. They realize that this 
war is lost for good. The average Ger- 
man expects peace to follow defeat. 
According to experienee, defeated lead- 
ers have to go, and civilian Germans 
might be ready to assist Allied troops 
in locating and smoking out guerrilla 
strongholds.” 


HAT WOULD be the aims of a 

Nazi guerrilla army? The obvious 
and ultimate one would, of course, be 
the regaining of power in the defeated 
and disorganized Reich. The first step 
toward that end would necessarily be 
the expulsion—militarily and politically 
—of the Allies and their German col- 
laborators. 

What are the military chances of 
such an underground army? Assuming 
that the Nazis could mobilize 100,000 
well-trained, well-armed SS men to 
hide out jn the mountains, harrass the 
Allies and dispose of collaborationists, 
how long could they hope to last? 

Major Lessner believes that even if a 
Nazi shadow army could operate for two 
months, it is doomed to complete failure 
and disintegration. No reinforcements 
will reach it. "Because of their mixed 
nature, the guerrillas are bound to be 
split among themselves. The Nazi fanat- 
ics, still building air castles of a Hitler- 
dominated world, will clash with the 
realists who want only to save their 
own skins and make an indecent living. 


Army elements will soen be fighting SS. 


troopers, each blaming the other for 
everything that goes wrong.” 


GUERRILLA army can function 
best and most effectively only in 
country so wild and inaccessible that 
neither tanks, airplanes, ground forces 
or artillery could get at its strongholds. 
There should be few roads and few rail 


communications and air fields. All that 
does not apply to the highly-developed 
industrial Reich. There are few high 
mountains, except in the extreme south 
and Austria. 

Again, to quote Major  Lessner: 
"Northern Germany is not a rugged 
country. Since there are few natural 
hiding places available, landowners are 
to provide suitable shelter. Not only the 
Junkers east of the Elbe, but also the 
landed gentry ... west of that river will 
offer the guerrillas their help...” 

Here, it is clearly up to the Allies to 
see to it that the "landed gentry” will 
have no chance to aid Nazi underground 
forces. 

In pointing to the FFI and Partisans 
as proof of the success of underground 
armies, the Nazis and their interna- 
tional echoes are defeating their own 
argument, because none of the large 
underground movements of Europe have 
fought to turn back the clocks of their 
respective countries. The FFI did not 


- fight for return to the days of Edouard 


Daladier and Munich. The Yugoslav 
Partisans are fighting neither for mon- 
archy nor "Serb supremacy.” ELAS of 
Greece made it overwhelmingly clear 
that they don’t want King George of 
the Hellenes back on his throne, at least 
not without a plebiscite. The Partisans 
of northern Italy, whom even the Ger- 
mans admit to be numercus and effec- 
tive, aren’t battling for Victor Emman- 
uel. 

In France, which like’Germany is not 
geographically suited for guerrilla war- 
fare on a large scale, the underground 
did not rise up until the Allies invaded. 
They lived for that moment. 


N OTHER words, if the Allies are 

really caught ’unaware,”—and there 
is very little danger of that at this stage 
of the game—Nazi guerrilla warfare 
may provide some headaches for a few 
weeks, but no longer. 

Hitler’s "final V weapon,” as Major 
Lessner calls it, is doomed to certain 
failure, because it has nothing to look 
forward to but months or possibly 
years of danger, fear, hunger and dis- 
comfort—with the guillotine, the firing 
— or the gallows waiting at the 
end. 
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By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 
SOMEWHERE IN ITALY 


HE CORPORAL was leaning over 

the information desk, talking in- 
tently to a Red Cross girl. Well,” he 
was saying, "I don’t show these to 
everybody, but if you really want to 
see them—” And he took out his bill- 
fold, carefully opened a flap and put 
down four small photographs in a row. 
*Isn’t she a knockout!” he said. ”Look 
at those eyes! Did you ever see eyes 
like that?” 

The Red Cross girl admitted that 
she had never seen eyes like that, that 
the corporal’s three-months-old daugh- 
ter, lying on her stomach with her feet 
stuck up and her arms sprawled out 
was, beyond all doubt, a knockout. 
Earlier that afternoon, she had agreed 
that the two-year-old son of an ord- 
nance sergeant was undoubtedly a 
postwar Presidential possibility. She 
had talked to a young Pfc. and observed 
that his daughter definitely had his 
features. She had looked at a half- 
dozen other baby pictures, discussed 
everything from the treatment of mea- 
sles to the technique of writing letters 
to children and her enthusiasm was 
still going strong. 

The enthusiasm of the Red Cross 
girl for soldier fathers and their off- 
spring may not be equally shared by 
bachelors in uniform, most of whom 
have been buttonholed time and again 
into looking at baby pictures and lis-- 
tening to the wise sayings of infants. 
It’s not that the bachelors are hard- 
hearted. More likely, they’re just con- 
fused. 

"What in hell can you say when a 
guy shoves a picture of his kid in front 
of your nose?” demands one bachelor. 
” *What is it,’ you can ask, ’a male or 
a female?’ Or ’Kinda bald, ain’t it?’ 
you can say.” 


S A MINORITY group in the Army, 

fathers are set apart somewhat 
from single soldiers. Many claim that 
family men’ can be recognized by a 
certain faraway look in their eyes. 
Others point to such obvious charac- 
teristics as a billfold jammed out of 
shape with photographs and a ten- 
dency to write and receive letters in 
abundance. 

In general, fathers in uniform range 
from the matter-of-fact type who were 
family men before they joined the 
Army to the more excitable group who 
became fathers recently. 

Pvt. Johnny Wilson of Houston, 
Texas, has been a father for many 
years and reflects the calmer attitude. 
Now serving on the gun crew of a 105 
mm. howitzer, he writes and receives 
several letters a week from his wife 
and two children, Bobby, age 9, and 
Caroline, 6. Bobby is now in the second 
grade, says Wilson, and Caroline has 
just started to school. He naturally 
hopes to get home and see them soon, 
and his son in a recent letter en- 
couraged this idea. Bobby wrote that 
the war couldn’t last because his fa- 
ther never held a job for long. Wilson 
attributes this to Bobby’s rich imagin- 
ation, adding that he only changed 
jobs once before the war, moving from 
one shipyard to another. 

As for the frequent discussion in his 
outfit as to who would go home first, 
the single or married men, Wilson takes 
the normal stand, but without getting 
too excited about it. He also adds that 
the bachelors have a point when they 
talk about getting home to start a 
family. ’Nothing like it,’ says Wilson. 


Mec LESS calm about being a 
father—and with good reason— 
is Pfc. Walter Earls, a 5th Army jeep 
driver from Corbin, Ky. Like many 
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”*What Can You Say When A Guy 
Shoves His Kid’s Picture Before 
Face?” 


Here’s What Father Has To Say. 


Ask GI Bachelors. 


another -father overseas, Earls has 
never seen his baby, born two months 
after he left the States. The baby’s 
name is Walter, Jr.—’ Buddy” to the 
family. 

Although Buddy is now 16 months old, 
four photographs and the letters Earls 
gets from his wife, Ginny, are all he 
has to know his son by. He generally 
carries the letters around with him, 
1rereads them and then puts them away. 
He keeps the four photographs in his 
barracks bag for safekeeping. 

News of Buddy’s growing accom- 
plishments are known to most of Earls’ 
friends by now. Ginny wrote that 
Buddy likes to rub ice cream on the 
floor and lick it up, which Earls re- 
gards as unusual, but not disturbing, 
and that he’s a night owl, anxious to 
stay up until all hours like his father. 
Better yet is the recent communique 
Earls received which said that Buddy 
spoke his first word, which came out 
”"Dddd.” It was, according to his wife, 
an attempt to say "Daddy.” For fa- 
thers, says Earls, such matters are of 
vital importance. 


THER RECENT fathers have been 

more fortunate than Earls, hav- 
ing had at least one opportunity to see 
their sons and daughters before ship- 
ping overseas. By and large, these first 
meetings of father and offspring were 
full of drama, with the expectant fa- 
ther often battling against the stork, 
Army channels and the U. S. trans- 
portation system. » 

Sgt. Bernard Vintalora of Corona, 
L. I., was at Camp Kilmer, N. J., getting 
ready to go overseas. His barracks bags 
were packed and for two days his outfit 
had been restricted to its area—a fairly 
strong hint for a Camp Kilmer soldier. 
He also had been alerted by his family, 
nervously keeping him posted on the 
condition of Josephine, his wife. And 
then the telegram arrived: ”“JOSE- 
PHINE WAS TAKEN TO THE HOS- 
PITAL A FEW MOMENTS AGO.” 

"I damn near went nuts when I saw 
it,” said Sgt. Vintalora. "I went to 
see the captain and showed him the 
telegram and said he had to help me. 
He looked at me kind of funny and 
then said he’d see the colonel. ’You 
know what it’s like,’ I told the captain. 
"Take it easy,’ he said, ‘I’ll see what 
I can do. This is a helluva time to 
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ask for a pass.’ ’I know,’ I told him, 
*but what can I do about it?’” 

Sgt. Vintalora got a six-hour pass, 
went to New York, and saw his wife. 
He didn’t tell her he was going over- 
seas, but he thinks she knew all along. 
Then the nurse took him to the plate 
glass enclosed room and pointed out 
his daughter. The sergeant looked at 
her for one minute, trying to keep his 
nerves steady. "She was red all over 
and kind of wrinkled and her eyes 
were shut,” the sergeant recalled. "But 
I could tell she looked like Josephine 
and that was fine.” 

Two days later the sergeant climbed 
the gangplank. For two years now, 
he’s been hearing about his daughter 
through APOs in Africa, Sicily and 
Italy. Her name is Bernadotte, he says, 
one of the vital matters that was set- 
tled completely by mail. 


THER FATHERS also run their 

family life through the Army Post 
Office, as any company mail clerk can 
testify. Pvt. Norman Grimshaw, a 
Quartermaster trucker from Medford, 
Mass., for example, approved by mail 
his wife’s proposal to start three-year- 
old Sandra Lee on dancing lessons. At 
the moment, they’re discussing plans 
for piano lessons as well. Sandra Lee 
last saw her father two years ago, but 
remembers him through letters and 
photographs, Grimshaw reports. When- 
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ever her mother scolds her—as she did 
recently for breaking a dish—Sandra 
Lee tells her to wait until Daddy comes 
home. 

That fathers tell and retell such in- 
cidents is understandable, even if their 
bachelor friends are not always ap- 
preciative. For fathers, news such as 
that received a few weeks ago by T-4 
Waldo Williams of Le Roy, Mich., is 
also vital: Sharon Kay now recognizes 
his handwriting and brings his letters 
in from the mailbox first. Better yet 
is the first letter a lather receives writ- 
ten by his son back home, according 
to Cpl. Warren Craig, a combat en- 
gineer formerly of Springfield, Mass. 

Shortly before Christmas, the Skip- 
per — seven-year-old Bruce Craig— 
wrote his first letter. It was a two- 
pager in big, sprawling script and it 
arrived last week. His wife helped with 
the big words, says the corporal, and 
in the letter the Skipper said he missed 
his Dad, especially now because they 
used to go skiing together in winter; 
that he was pretty proud about just 
learning to ice skate except ’I’m learn- 
ing mostly on my bottom,” and that 
the best present he got for Christmas 
was @ ski pole. 

Pfc. William Ervin, an infantryman 
from Fort Worth, Texas, also has had 
a communication from his two-and-a- 
half-year-old son, Billy Jr., written to 
go along with his mother’s letter. "It’s 
not exactly writing,” says Ervin. "It’s 
more like scratches, but you can al 
most make something out of it.” 


HAT THE bachelor soldiers cal 

make out of all this is not ex- 
actly clear, but the fathers in uniform 
aren’t much concerned. Most of them 
are too busy working out their postwar 
plans to notice. Sgt. Henry White of 
Chester, S. C., and the 92nd Division, 
for one, is planning to get back and 
see James Eddie for the first time and 
reopen his restaurant, better know? 
as Sam’s Place. "They all call me 
’*Sam’ down there,” he says. Pfc. J0- 
seph Minerchak wants to get back to 
Elizabeth, N. J., where his wife, Louisé 
and his baby, Bonnie are living at his 
sister’s house. Minerchak met his wile 
in High Wickham, England, where she 
was a bus conductress. 

Capt. Leo Fraser, a former golf pro 
in Baltimore, Md., and now a chemical 
warfare officer in France, is still think- 
ing about starting his own golf club 
and asks his wife to keep him posted 
en certain details about his year-and- 
a-half daughter—the sturdiness of her 
legs, the size of her hands and her 
judgment of distances. His wife a5 
sures him that the baby’s first words 
will undoubtedly be ”Fore!” and Capt 
Fraser smiles with content. 
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Big Deals 


In ‘Hot’ Oil 


A Billowy Bosom May Hide 


More Than A 


By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer — 


HE YOUNG Italian signorina, with 

the lumbering gait of a woman 
heavy with child, picked her way 
through the crowd milling about the 
railroad station and boarded a north- 
bound train to Naples. A Carabinieri 
guard threw his bulky frame between 
her and the train and poked the butt 
of his oily rifle into her protruding 
stomach, to the astonishment of a Brit- 
ish .major standing nearby. 

The guard held the cringing woman 
by the arm and led her into the station 
house. A few moments later the two 
of them walked out of the building and 
the major, his eyes fixed on the door, 
blinked with amazement. It was the 
same woman, but this time she was a 
slim young thing and no longer preg- 
nant. 

The Carabinieri escorted her to the 
train, watched her board it, turned to 
the major and said, pointing to his 
stomach, “olive oil.” What he was try- 
ing to tell the still puzzled officer was 
that the girl was illicitly carrying olive 
oil in an aluminum container tied about 
her waist—that she wasn’t pregnant at 
all and that what she had tried was 
just one of many ingenious devices 
employed to carry oil from the produc- 
ing districts of southern Italy to the 
north, where prices are high and a 
black market in the liquid gold does a 
booming business. J 


HE PLACE of olive oil in the Italian 

economy has jong been a vital one, 
and since the outbreak of war its im- 
portance has increased tremendously,. 
For centuries olive oil has been as in- 
dispensable a staple in the Italian diet 
as bread, since it is used in the prepa- 
ration of most if not all Italian dishes. 
And because it is currently the only fat 
available in any quantity at all, it is 
also used for lighting and the manafac- 
ture of soap. . 

Before the war, olive oil was one of 
Italy’s principal exports, with more 
than 6,000,000 people involved in the 
production of olives and olive oil. Pro- 
duction fell off badly following the 
outbreak of war, and the black market 
operaters stepped in to make capital of 
— was fast becoming a critical situa- 
‘ion. 

There are so many variables con- 
nected with the growing of olives and 
the production of olive oil that the 
Italian Government has been hard put 
to effectively choke off the growing 
illicit traffic in-+ this staple. A series 
of laws have been enacted in an effort 
to control the supply and make a regu- 
lar annual ration of olive oil available 
to the people of liberated Italy. But the 
laws haven’t worked too well. 


OR ONE thing, olive trees do not 

reach full production until they are 
at least seven years old. Thereafter, 
preduction is irregular. A good year is 
generally followed by a bad one and 
production varies from tree to tree. 
Since weather conditions are also vari- 
able, it is difficult to make production 
estimates until harvest time. 

The harvest period is* approximately 
from the beginning of October to the 
end of March—a factor which also 
makes control difficult. Of the total 
crop, roughly 97 percent is turned into 
oil, two and a half percent is: left as 
eating olives and about one-half of one 
percent goes into the manufacture of 
soap and lubricants. 


N RECENT months, the Italian Gov-. 

ernment, aided by the Allied Com- 
mission, has launched a campaign to 
collect approximately 80,000 tons of 
olive oil to meet the ration require- 
ments of the 33,500,000 civilians in all 
of liberated Italy. At first glance, that 


Heart Of Gold 


does not seem like a very difficult job 


since approximately 2,000,000 tons are 
produced annually in Italy and Sar- 
dinia. 

However, 60,000 to 70,000 tons are 
legally retained by the producers as 
their own ration and a certain amount 
is earmarked for the Italian Army and 
civilian hospitals. None of the olive oil 
is for export and none of it is for the 
use of Allied military personnel in Italy. 

Yet there is not enough olive oil to go 
around by reason of the fact that a 
large part of the production is being 
funnelled directly to the black market. 
Oil purchased in the production centers 
for as little as 150 lire a kilo sells for as 
high as 800 or 900 lire per kilo in the 
populous northern cities. 

Obviously, the black market price 
of oil is a great temptation to pro- 
ducers, most of whom are dissatisfied 
with the fixed Government price of 60 
lire a kilo for their oil. This has led to 
many ingenious devices and plans to 
Slip the oil across province boundaries. 


NE OF THE most common methods 
used to combat contraband in 
olive oil has been the use of road blocks 
on the highways leading north from 
southern Italy. While the job of main- 
taining the road block and searching 
suspicious vehicles is chiefly in the 
hands of the Carabinieri, Allied MPs 
are generally posted at these points to 
aid the Italian police in case the situa- 
tion should get out of hand. 
Although a lot of oil has undoubtedly 


from the south to combat the oil smuggling. 


skipped by these choke points, much 
of it has been spotted and confiscated. 
One truck loaded down with huge wine 
casks was stopped, the driver’s wine 
permit checked and several of the casks 
tapped to see that they contained wine. 
Everything seemed in good order and 
the driver was allowed to proceed north 
with his cargo. Me was stopped again 
at another choke point, however, and 
another check was made. Only this 
time the inspector rolled one of the 
barrels off the truck, pried the lid open 
and buried his arm deep in the scarlet 
wine that was spilling over the edges. 
He uttered an exclamation.and called 
for another Carabinieri te help him. 
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Carabinieri maintain road blocks on all highways 












Together they pulled out a smaller keg 
that was immersed in the wine, opened 
it and struck oil. 


HILE THE boys at the road 
4 blocks are wise to most of these 
tricks by now, there’s always some in- 
genious fellow coming up with a new 
one. Small casks and tins of oil have 
been found under loads of dried figs 
and grapes or hidden under the hoods 
of motor vehicles. Some contraband 
vehicles carry oil containers tucked in 
the recesses behind the cushions of 
the front and rear seats. On occasions, 
searchers have found the inner tubes 
of spare tires filled with oil instead of 
air. False floors have been found in 
others, with tin containers for oil be- 
tween the real and false floor. 

All the oil that is picked up in this 
manner is confiscated and reverts to 
a common pool for distribution to the 
general public on ration cards. If a 
vehicle is carrying more than ten liters 

of contraband oil, 


segs eo the vehicle is taken 


away from the dri- 
ver and requisi- 
tioned. 

The railroads, 
however, have pro- 
ven to be the most 
popular means of 
smuggling oil from 
the producing re- 
gions of the south. 
Rail traffic in oil 
became such a pop- 
ular means of mov- 
ing the stuff that 
the Italian Govern- 
ment had to call on 
the Allied Commis- 
sion for help. 


Maes 


NUMBER OF 

front-line offi- 
cers, convalescing 
in hospitals in sou- 
thern Italy, were 
canvassed for vol- 
unteers to aid the 
Italians in an un- 
official capacity in 
checking trains. 
Restless from inag- 
tivity and raring to 
do something, the 
majority of them 
jumped at the op- 
portunity and 
raised a lot of un- 
official hell among 
the cagy, under- 
cover operators in 
the trade. 

One of the Yanks’ biggest hauls was 
made in conjunction with the Cara- 
binieri at Santa Unifema in the prov- 
ince of Reggio Calabria where a north- 
bound train was held up and searched. 
Before they were through, they’d col- 
lected more than three and a half tons 
of olive oil—most of it in small parcels 
no bigger than 20 liters. 

The oil was found buried in suit-. 
cases, tied to the axles of the train, 
inside water closets and under toilet 
seats. A man carrying a bundle of 
straw mats on his head was passed by 
the Carabinieri but stopped by a sus- 
picious American sergeant, who forced 
him to untie the bundle. A 20-liter can 
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of oil was found deeply imbedded in a 
hole cut through the center of the 
mats. 

When a train is stopped for the ob- 
vious purpose of being searched, a fa- 
vorite trick of those carrying contra- 
band oil is to lean out the window and 
throw their hot cargo into the em- 
bankment alongside the train. When 
the inspectors have completed their 
check they rush out to retrieve them. 


O SOONER do the inspectors get 

wise to one set of tricks, the 
operators dream up new methods to 
get the oil through. Men strap false 
tin chests around their waists and over 
their shoulders, each containing quan- 
tities of olive oil When worn with a 
muffler and heavy overcoat, the false 
chest gives the wearer the appearance 
of being one of the world’s leading 
wrestlers. 

Women wear false bosoms contain- 
ing the precious fluid as well as simu- 
lating pregnancy in an effort to get 
it through. One woman was found 
wearing a waist harness from which 
was suspended, inside her thighs, two 
pork luncheon meat tins filled with 
oil. Long skirts and petticoats hid the 
tins, but in this case they clanked to- 
gether when a searcher brushed by 
in the crowded car. 

There are also metal or fiber con- 
traptions which can be strapped to 
the upper arms, to the legs and com- 
pletely around the waist—but the pork 
luncheon tin leads everything as a 
container for contraband. The meat 
is removed, then the cover is resoldered 
and to all intents and purposes the 
bearer has an unopened can of meat. 
The weight and feel” of these con- 
tainers give them away. 


ORE DIFFICULT to deal with are 

the producers who choose to bury 
their oil for use as a medium of ex- 
change at some -later date. One way 
in which the Government can check 
on hoarders is by visiting the mill in 
the commune where the producer has 
his olive farm. The mills, by Italian 
law, are required to keep records of 
the amount of olives they receive, the 
amount of oil produced by the olives 
and the disposition of the oil—whether 
it has been returned to the producer 
or sent to the central collecting agency. 
A perusal of these records by experi- 
enced Italians sometimes points to the 
hoarder. 

Transportation has always been one 
of the big problems confronting the 
Government in the matter of oil col- 
lection. However, under the new oil 
collection scheme, the Allied Commis- 
sion is supplying the Italian Govern- 
ment with 60 Allied officers and a num- 
ber of NCOs together with transporta- 
tion to assist in the collection. In keep- 
ing with the recently adopted policy 
of AC, the policy making, planning and 
organizing will be in the hands of the 
Italians, with the Allied officers lend- 
ing aid wherever help is needed to 
give impetus to the campaign. 

This is one of the first big jobs en. 
trusted to the new Italian Govern- 
ment. The success with which it is 
handled will determine to a large de- 
gree the extent to which Italy is ready 
to pull herself up by her own boot- 
straps and become a going concern 
again. 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the eastern front. Soviet 
armies penetrated the Reich 
on a 350-mile front and drove 
to the Oder River, 52 miles 
from Berlin. 


On the western front, American 
troops pushed into the Sieg- 
fried Line on a 40-mile front 
and liquidated the threat to 
Strasbourg. The French Ist 
Army captured Colmar. 


On. the Italian front, artillery 
exchanges, patrols and Luft- 
waffe action were hampered 
by bad weather. 


In Washington, the Senate split 
the RFC from the Department 
of Commerce and voted to 
postpone action on the nomi- 
nation of Henry Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce. 


In Italy, Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. and the 
President’s personal advisor 
Harry L. Hopkins visited Rome 
and AFHQ on undisclosed mis- 
sions, probably connected with 
the Big Three meeting. 


On Luzon, Yanks took San Fer- 
nando and drove to within 18 
miles of Manila. Amphibious 
forces made two new landings 
— and south of the capi- 
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EUROPE 


The Big Huddle 


The sudden appearance of Harry Hop- 
kins, President Roosevelt’s intimate ad- 
visor, and of Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., in Italy last week 
pointed suspiciously ta the long-awaited 
second Big Three conference. 

Appearing like musicians ig the pit be- 
fore the curtain is raised, they boosted 
the audience’s growing interest and 
boomed speculation. Where is the con- 
ference being held? Has it started al- 
ready? Most important, if it has started, 
how are the talks progressing? 

At the previous Big Three meeting. in 
Teheran, the first public announcement 
came at the conclusion of the conference. 
In all likelihood, the same procedure will 
be followed at this meeting of President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin. But the nature and 
scope of this epic conference have already 
been analyzed in detail by newspapers 
at home and in Europe in recent weeks. 

The problems now facing the three 
chiefs of state include the major political 
as well as military issues involved in the 
Allied struggle against Germany and 
Japan. Among them are: 

1, Forming a clear policy and mutual 
understanding among Russia, Great 
Britain and America on their policies 
toward countries already liberated. 

2. Planning a joint administration of 
Germany to follow the armistice. In these 
discussions, General Charles de Gaulle, 
head of the French Provisional Govern- 
ment, is expected to take part. Among 
the complicated problems faced may be 
the disposal of Germany’s industrial 
Ruhr Valley and the Rhineland. 

3. Planning the final military stage in 
the Pacific war. One crucial matter in 
these discussions may be the possible 
participation of Russia in the battle 
against Japan. 


Full Steam Ahead 


The Berlin Express, its engines stoked 
and ‘blazing, thundered on last week 
with Marshal George Zhukov at the 
controls. And on the junction lines run- 
ning northwest to the Baltic Sea, north 
into Koenigsberg. capital of East Prus- 
sia, and westward into German Silesia, 
other fire-snorting expresses of the Red 
Army continued to grind up the tracks. 
The Russian all-out offensive was still 
following its timetable schedule: more 
than 280 miles toward Berlin from War- 
— in three weeks from the D-day jump- 

At week’s end, while Red Army guns 
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were being heard in the outekirts of Ber- 
lin, the Russians had many reasons for 
firing their gun salutes in Moscow itself, 
as witness: 

1. Small towns and big towns, road 
junctions and industrial centers were 
falling to the Russians almost too fast 
to record. The week’s catalogue, sketchy 
and incomplete as it was, had a rich 
German sound: Landsberg, Beuthen, 
Woldenberg, Driessen. Other names 
marked the borders of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Baltic states: Nowy 
Targ, Boms, Memel, Poprad, Katowice. 

2. The Oder River, last water barrier 
to Berlin, became the main battleground 
on the eastern front, with the Germans 
holding few remaining bridgeheads on 
the east bank, the Russian bridgeheads 
on the west bank steadily growing. 

3. The armor-plated spearheads of 
Marshal Zhukov’s armies, covering a 50- 
mile front, were driving in on Frank- 
fort-on-Oder and Kustrin. first objec- 
tives on the way to Berlin. At their 
closest point, according to late8t Rus- 
sian reports, they were 40 miles from 
the capital city, although some sources 
placed them even closer. 

4. On both flanks of the Berlin-bound 
Zhukov force, the Russians were taking 
care of all opposition. To the north the 
Russian armies besieged East Prussia. 
Further west, Rokossovsky’s forces had 
come within 11 miles of Stettin, the 
Baltic port to Berlin. had severed the 
railroad line between Berlin and Danzig. 

5. On the southern flank, the armies 
of Marshal Ivan 8S. Koniev fought under 
a security blackout for several days last 
week. At week’s end, however, when the 
blackout was lifted, they were well in 
charge of the junction of Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and German borders, and were 
encamped along a 200-mile stretch of the 
Oder River. 


Paris Is Shocked 


In France’s capital last week a U. 8S. 
Army court martial sentenced an Amer- 
ican officer to 35 years of hard labor 
and a dishonorable discharge for en- 
gaging in black market activity. As of 
his conviction, a total of 65 American 
soldiers have been sentenced to a total 
of 1.615 years of imprisonment for illegal 
distribution of military supplies, mostly 
gasoline and cigarettes. 

The court-martial’s gavel echoed 
quickly in Paris newspapers. ”’Combat,” 
one of Paris’ leading dailies, covered the 
trials, saw Yank soldiers sentenced to 
as many as 50 years at hard labor for 
selling government property, and was 
moved to ask certain unnamed French 
civilians in print: "How does your cigar- 
ette taste now?” 

The story impressed and shocked much 
of Paris, where civilians convicted of 
black market activity rarely receive more 
than five years in prison. Pleas for len- 
iency poured into "Combat’s” office and 
the paper intimated it would turn them 
over to the American Embassy 

Older Parisians, however, seemed to 
have remembered that after World War 
I, considerable clemency was shown to 
American soldiers who had been con- 
victed of crimes behind the lines in 
France and that in many cases, the 
prison terms were decimated. 


The Scribblers Gripe 


Although nothing has been announced 
officially, Stephen Early, the President’s 
Secretary, was supposed to arrive at 
SHAEF in Paris last week to look over 
the problem of news releases on the west 
front. 

A war correspondent is almost as 
chronic a griper as the average American 
soldier, from whom the uniform-clad 
civilian may have learned a iittle of the 
technique. Throughout the war, the 
scribblers have had a running feud with 
what they consider over-zealous censor- 
ship, and they have blown their tops 
from North Africa to the Philippines. Mr. 
Early will be faced with complaints about 
48-hour-long delays in news breaks; 
about blue-pencilling of stories which 
seemed to the newsmen to have no secur- 
ity value at all: about inexperienced press 
censors; about unannounced casualty 
figures. 

When they meet Stephen Early in 
Paris. the reporters will be tangling tvpe- 
writer ribbons with a veteran newsman 
who won a Silver Star citation in World: 





STEPHEN EARLY 
... the press awaits ..-« 


War I for his work as officer in charge 
of The Stars and Stripes at Paris. 

Possibly the first grievance to be aired 
before pacifier Early will be that involv- 
ing the censor-stopping of a story about 
a German girl’s diary which allegedly 
contained in "the most violent terms 
her day-by-day thoughts concerning 
American soldiers and what she would 
like the Germans to do with them.” AP 
correspondent Wes Gallagher complained 
that this banned story was one of the 
few concrete evidences the Allies have 
yet found which show the feelings of 
Germans toward Americans. Its release 
at home, he maintained, would have 
demonstrated one of the bases for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s recent non-fraterniza-° 
tion order. 


Bomb Steers 

Strange things have been happening in 
the skies over southern Sweden recently. 
Mysterious streaks and flashes have 
appearing in the sky both in daylight and 
at night. Officials, experts and the man 
in the street are unanimously agreed 
that these weird phenomena are German 
V-weapons. In fact, the Nazis are be- 
lieved to be firing from experimental 
launching sites on the Danish island of 
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Bornholm toward:target areas ip , 
ated plains of southern Norway. 

To make this trip the robot , 
must pass over 100 miles of Swede, 
cently the missiles have been seep , 
ing Sweden. In earlier tests, howey 
of them crashed in the neutra] ¢o,, 
Since they landed in uninhabiteg 
they caused no damage. 

The Swedes, not interested in giyiy, 
Nazis any information whereby 
could correct their aim, have been 
on where the explosives landed. p 
had it last week, however, that they 
protesting over this unauthorizeg 
of the air above their country. 


AT HOME 


Tail Wags Dog 


Late last week it appeared that p 
Agard Wallace, until Jan. 20 Vice p 
dent of the United States, would ip 
course be confirmed by the Seng 
President Roosevelt’s new Secrets 
Commerce. There was every likeli} 
however, that the new Secretary y 
not be in charge of the Reconstryq 
Finance Corporation, a _ govern; 
agency which has come to the rege 
many types of business many times g 
the days of Herbert Hoover. 

The question of separating RFc 
the Department of Commerce fog 
the public’s eyes on the RFC as yn 
before. It was another case of the 
wagging the dog, the dog being jj 
other functions of the Department 
Commerce. In the midst of the cop 
versy it was forgotten that the dog 
pretty healthy creature, too. 

In addition to the RFC, the Secret 
of the Department of Commerce has 
following agencies to manage: the 
reaus of the Census and of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce; the Civil 
nautics Administration and Board: 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: the In| 
Waterways Corporation; the Nati 
Bureau of Standards; the National 
ventors Council; the Patent Office, 
the Weather Bureau. 

A few of these legs are not so sturd 
others. The whip hand over seismolog 
surveys is not liable to great socio-p 
cal use, although safety hints to mari 
might gain a few votes. The Nati 
Bureau of Standards has no effect 
political standards. Inventors and pate 
seekers would be useful only if a d 
to change Congressmen’s minds wi 
flick of a switch turned up. The Weal 
Bureau can’t even control the weath 

But in its Census Bureau, the 
Aeronautics Bourd ..nd the Inland Wa' 
ways. Corporation, the Department 
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Commerce does look a little more get a p 
as columnist Thomas Stokes put Boot th 
"harmless and routine.” a comb 


It was through the bell-ringing of 
census-takers thai America <discove 
the nation’s poor record in rural elect 
cation and other national problems; 
chief census-taker would have boxes 
statistics at hand, should he wish 
point out such failings in the count 
economy. As for the CAA, that rapid 
growing body is going to be the cont 
tower from which thc course of Ameri¢ 
internal air traffic will be directed. 1 
development of more TVAs across 
country may possibly get so tangled 
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THERE WAS A TIME—not so many 
years ago, at that—when the news- 
papers of America were terribly wor- 
ried about news competition from the 
radio. The alarm, for the most part, 
turned out to be unfounded. Of course, 
edges have been taken off some news 
flashes in the papers. The radio an- 
nouncer merely has to step up to the 
mike with a slip of paper in his hand 
and inform millions, while the editor 
down the street has to scream toward 
the composing room and yell at his 
tewrite desk before getting the com- 
paratively slow mechanism of an extra 
in motion. But news in the hand will 
always be worth more than unremem- 
berable blurts in the middle of a con- 
cert program—and the newspapermen 
have recovered so fast that they are 
now beginning to tell the radiomen 
how to run their business. 

s - a 

THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, in 
particular, last week editorially chaffed 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Mu- 
tual and the Blue Network for their 
handling of news. Its objections were 
(1) that these major networks interrupt 
newscasts with commercial plugs and 
(2) that they permit these broadcasts 
to be sponsored by objectionable ad- 
vertisers. The Post-Dispatch said it had 
eliminated plugs from the newscasts of 
its own radio station months ago, and 

























that years ago it had put a stop 
"false, fraudulent, unworthy and @ 
gusting advertising” on its print 
pages. But the kernel of the Pullit 
paper’s reprimand to radio was 
it seemed shameful that a blurb for 
stomach acidity cure should follow 
a split second the stirring story 
American heroism at Bastogne, 
other battlefields around the world. 
Sd 7 oa 

AN AMERICAN NEWSCAST, 35 * 
Post-Dispatch pointed out, has gr 
to be much more than an impers0 
account of worid-wide happenings ™ 


ning in one ear and out the other. 0 contact 


picked up again in the evening pangs will 
A newscaster is a postman for a that 

Americans. In a minute’s wo than ¢ 
words. he may mention the name oMMong. A f 
son. a relative or a close friend. of home. a 
name of the unit with which 4 doubties 
serve. and by doing so the spes™@ that w 
comes in close personal contact a and i 
the listener—closer than he has Ugpres are 
been. To hear an announcer dram" all our 
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the Inland Waterways Corporation 
the Commerce Dep:rtment boss 
get a potent word in edgewise. 


short, the department is much more 


a combined license and research 
. It may not be the most influen- 
ace in which an ex-Vice President 


t park his pencils. but then, a Secre- 
bf Commerce by the name of Herbert 


ronce did go from that department 
White House as President. 


spicuous Absentee 

‘packing and  agenda-preparing 
is proceeding this week in every 
Pan-American country except Ar- 





lescribe how a certain outfit is 
g out in a pocket in Germany 
ancing through the Siegfried 
d then to hear him, with hardly 
and with equal concern, praise 
odor remover—this creates an 
fuous situation in which the 
doesn’t know whether to as- 
rommercialism to a hero or hero- 
a body odor remover. 
. os 


. 

SN’T HARD to imagine how the 
Airborne Division, which saved 
€ in a great American victory, 
react to a newscast in which their 
ere on the same level of excite- 
the feats of a square moth 
spoken fast enough, the blurb 
Confuse the soldiers into think- 
fey held out against Rundstedt 
prevent a breakthrough, but to 

under-arm perspiration. Pos- 
om an appeal as the Post-Dis- 
4s made will change a situatior. 

ch servicemen luckily have no 
contact. At present, our cwn GI 
$ will have none of it. But be 
a that the changes won’t last 
than the duration and six, if 
~ A few weeks after most of 
ome. and sitting in front of the 
doubtless we will be told in one 
that we are the white hope of 
’ and in the next that. because 
res are too large, we are Hable 
all onr friends. —R. R. 
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gentina. Ostracized by her neighbors 
since July for her obvious indulgence of 
dictatorship with all the trimmings, 
Argentina didn’t receive a card of invi- 
tation to a vital conference which will 
open on Feb. 15 in Mexico City. Neverthe- 
less, it’s expected that the ”’Case of the 
Conspicuous Absentee” will actually oc- 
cupy much of the conferees’ time. 

Argentina wanted a conference, but 
not such a special conference as this, 
which has been labeled an ’Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference of United and Associated 
Nations.” She wanted a regular meeting 
of the foreign ministers of the Pan- 
American Union in order to present her 
case. Mostly through United States’ in- 
fluence, the request was turned down. 

Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., has announced his intention of at- 
tending the conference in Mexico City, 
although he has named assistant Nelson 
Rockefeller as alternate. Mr. Stettinius 
passed through Italv this week, probably 
enroute to the Big Three meeting, and he 
will reallv have to go some to be in Mexico 
City by the 15th. But observers think he 
will make it, since the Mexico conference 
is as important to the Americas as the 
Big Three conference is to the world. 

Argentina admittedly doesn’t like being 
left out of the conference, but she is too 
proud to show up in the anteroom and 
wait to be invited at the last moment. 
Some believe she will try to state her case 
obliquely through the delegate from 
Chile, which is the only major South 
American republic which recognizes the 
Farrell regime. 


Term Definers 

The postman rang once for about 100 
well-known Americans last week. When 
they answered, the dignitaries found a 
letter from Rep. Karl E. Mundt, South 
Dakota Republican who is a member of 
thé@now-pérmanent House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. formerly known 
as the Dies Committee. Mr. Mundt wanted 
to know what these widely-publicized 
Americans thought should be classified 
as "un-American activities.” 

The letter went to state governors, 
newspaper editors, radio commentators, 
columnists. It was directly addressed to 
*such consistent crities of the Dies Com- 
mittee as Eleanor Roosevelt, Harold L. 


Constanta 
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Ickes, Walter Winchell, Drew Pearson and 
Henry Wallace” and to "such steadfast 
supporters of the Dies Committee as the 
heads of the American Legion, Knights 
of Columbus, Elks and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars.” 

Said Mr. Mundt: ’One of the features 
which disturbed me often was the ab- 
sence of a suitable and working criterion 
to determine what does and what does 
not constitute un-American activity ... 
We all know that there are some activi- 
ties which are un-American, and I feel 
sure that a committee which limits its 
functions to exposing and helping eradi- 
cate activities of this type should and 
will have the support of Americans in 
every walk of life. Unless it is held that 
there is no such thing as ar un-American 
activity, Americans should be able to 
agree on what it is and our committee 
could then expose it.” 


FAR EAST 


Wing And A Jap Prayer 

Apologies were as thick as cabinet 
meetings in Japan last week as Premier 
Kuniaki Koiso, reinforced by Home Min- 
ister Shigee Odachi, visited Emperor 
Hirohito and asked forgiveness for the 
alleged bombing of the sacred Ise Grand 
Shrine by American airmen in a recent 
B-29 raid. The Home Minister also 
dropped in at Ise itself to scrane low 
with fluttery apologies to the spirits of 
the Imperial ancestors said to be en- 
shrined there. 

While all this weird protocol was going 
on, Japanese propagandists raised their 
shrill voices in protest and chattered of 
the "burning anger” of the Nipponese 
people which will be turned into a "ball 
of fire” against the enemy. The High 
Priest of the Ise Shrine also threw in his 
two yens’ worth of indignation and 
warned that the Pacific war had now 
become "a war against the gods.” 

The bombing of the Ise Shrine is looked 
on in some Allied circles as a Jap propa- 
ganda ruse to arouse further Janan’s 
war spirit. Recent American victories in 
the Philippines and the impending loss 
of two main Jap bastions. Manila and 
Mandalay. are certainly no tonic to the 
Jan home front. 

Aside from the possible spuriousness of 


the Japanese claim that the sacred shrine 
had been peppered by B-29 eggs, the 
incident posed an interesting question. 
What would be the morale effect of an 
attack on the Imperial Palace in Tokyo 
or on the Ise Shrine, center of national 
worship—both of which are reportedly 
off limits to American airmen. 

Opinion in Washington is generally 
divided. Some believe such a raid would 
inflame the Japanese public against the 
United States and strengthen the Japa- 
nese war effort. Others feel that if the 
Imperial Palace or the Ise Shrine were 
damaged or destroyed, it might shatter 
the Japs’ faith in the divinity of their 
Emperor gods. 


Record Breaker 

Twenty-five days after the first land- 
ing on Luzon (two others were made last 
week), General Douglas MacArthur’s men 
are very near Manila. and probably in 
the back of the general’s mind is a 
hankering to take the city in shorter 
time than the Japanese did three years 
ago. 

The sons of Nippon, currently showing 
their heels to the Americans, raced to 
Manila in 28 days against an ill-eauinped 
and small army of Yanks and Filipinos. 
For MacArthur to beat. equal, or just 
miss the Japs’ time would be a much 
greater achievement than the Nipponese 
performed three years ago. considering 
the months which the Japs have had 
to bring in men, build defenses and gen- 
erally prepare for what they knew to be 
an eventuality—an American attempt to 
return to the Philippines. 

The two fresh Yank landings this week 
seemed to point up the "race.” A new 
8th Army made two amphibious slashes 
just to the north and south of Manila 
Bay while the veteran 6th Army skirted 
the northeastern fringes. 

The bay makes one of the world’s 
largest land-locked harbors with a cir- 
cumference of about 120 miles. Beside 
the great prize of Manila at its head, 
there is the Cavite nava] base and ar- 
senal. and out in the harbor stands the 
island fortress of Correcidor It was be- 
fore Cavite. toward which the 8th is 
driving. that Admiral George Dewey won 
the ereat naval victory of the Spanish- 
American War. 
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Vignettes Of A Radio 
Crew Snowbound In 
The High Apennines 
Twenty Dreary Days 


“By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 
A hermit might become lonely in 
this isolated world of crystal and 
raw rock. Gales pluck at the creaking 
shack where the eight radiomen live. 
Snow is drifted eight feet deep below 
the bald, 5,000-foot mountain crest. 
Civilization, a cluster of Italian cot- 
tages five miles below, is hours away 
by snow-shoes. For three weeks the 
snowbound airmen have fed on para- 
chuted rations. For three months they 
have seen no women. There is but a 
single regular visitor to their aerie. 
Once each month an Army doctor 
batties up the mountain and lines the 
radiomen up for a short arm . 


[IF IT WERE not this mountain it would 
be another. After 26 months the 12th 
Tactical Air Command fighter control 
men are resigned. They remember many 
places: Casablanca, Sousse, Sfax and 
Ustica, the penal island 40 miles off the 
Sicilian coast where anti-Fascists were 
banished. Always these eight men have 
been together. Always they have set up 
in the backwash of war, miles off the 
beaten track. They bicker and grouse, 
but on the whole, they live in agree- 
ment. This they credit to one fact. No- 
body snores. 


* * * 


THE NATURAL SELECTION for cook 
was Pfc. Julian Zukowski of St. Louis, 
a welder in civilian life. Zukowski is 
unhappy. For 19 days he has served 
K rations dropped from the sky. His 
clientele is steady but Zukowski hun- 
gers for praise. Hell, they’re griping all 
the time,” he complains bitterly. "I do 
my best. I throw the K rations in and 
wet ’em up a little with melted snow. 
There’s nothing else I can do. There’s 
other food at the bottom of the moun- 
tain but a man can’t carry it up. The 
sergeant snow-shoed down for some 


“This is a house of God.. .” 
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steak once but it froze solid. They gripe 
and gripe. Then they want seconds.” 
Sgt. Wesley Mikkelson of Onami, Minn., 
overheard. "Ks get a man,” he mut- 
tered darkly. "If we only had C rations. 
Gee, but meat and beans would taste 
good.” 


THE RADIO DETACHMENT is con- 
vinced that melted snow is pure and 
palatable. Twenty-four gallons of snow 
packed into a garbage can melts mto 
five gallons of water. On a recent visit 
the doctor warned it should be mixed 
with chlorine before consumption. No 
one heeded his words until the doctor 
reappeared a month later. Then one 
airman slipped into the kitchen and 
poured an entire chlorine vial into a 
two-galion tin of water reserved for 
the occasion. The doctor was pleased 
but somewhat worried. ’'I think you may 
be mixing it just a trifle strong,” was 
his cautious verdict. 

> a. * 


THEY WERE ORDERED up the 
mountain Nov. 14. Snows closed in Jan. 
9. Until Jan. 29 these airmen lived in a 
world bounded by three rooms and a 


Heads reverently bowed, the snowbound 


hear Chaplain Bare read prayers. 
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On the very crest of the 5,000-foot mountain stands the isolated shack | 


radio trailer. Off duty the men hit the 
sack, played cards or listened to the 
5th Army radio station. Most of the 25 
Armed Services pocket books strewn 
about remain unread. The movie which 
had been brought up to them Wednes- 
day nights was missed most keenly. 
They wanted a guitar, too, and more 
playing cards. When the bulldozer 
broke through it delivered a sack of 
mail. Eagerly the men tore it open. A 
moment later they were crowded to- 
gether in a tight semi-circle, inspecting 
the Varga girlin "Esquire? . .. 


. * * 


THE SHACK, a’peace-time skiers’ res- 
taurant, is on the very pinnacle of the 
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of the eight radiomen snowbound for three weeks. } be 

towns. At the bottom of the mountain a 
the aviation engineers warned him that 

the climb to the top was not for a 4- T 

year-old man. He insisted on making it t 

Halfway up he was sagging from fa- the 

tigue and coughing blood but he kept the 

on, thrusting his cane through th 7 

crusted snow and pulling himself for- Bot 

ward. 

The stranded airmen could not quit pon 
believe it when he burst into thelr Wek 
shack with a shouted: "Anyone here Xa’ 
from Pennsylvania?” They crowded . 
around as he handed out a fruit cake oun 
which had come to him for Christmas, firs 
boxes of candy, and cartons of ciga- ond 
rettes. 

Afterwards Chaplain Bare held 4 agg 


mountain. Wind whips the snow flakes 
until they cut the skin like bird shot. 
Gloves freeze stiff in a matter of min- 
utes. On clear days you can see for 
many miles and even pick out Il Duomo 
in Florence. Usually the clouds are a 
shroud. When the snow is soft, civiliza- 
tion is ‘seven hours by snow-shoe 
through the frosted trees. Once it crusts, 
the time is halved. S-Sgt. Benjamin J. 
Skinner of Farmville, N. C., noncom in 
charge, completed the journey seven 
times. Now his postwar plans are fixed. 
He is going back to North Carolina, and 
if they want him north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, they can drag him. 
* * * 

A CANADIAN TRACTOR ground 
over the snows until it was a crowline 
mile and one-half from the stranded 
airmen. On foot it was almost five miles. 
The tractor towed a jeep load of rations 
but it was a superhuman task to pack 
them up the snow-choked mountain. 
The alternative was aerial supply. A 
Thunderbomber dropped supplies from 


~ a 200-foot altitude on Jan. 21. The 


castaways found the red parachute in 
the snow. Another white one slid down 
the ravine. They figure Italian moun- 
taineers will find it in time for Easter 
dinner. 

A few days later an A-6 liaison plane 
skimmed within eight feet of the 
ground and a figure in the rear stood 
up and threw cases of eight-in-ones 
down without a parachute. All but one 
were saved. That one skidded down the 
mountain side. That was the last they 
saw of it, toboganning down 5,000 feet 
of mountain with a dog scampering 
after it. 

7 e 


PAUL WESLEY BARE of Philadelphia 
was a medical detachment private in 
World War I. He believes he was a good 
one because the Army never promoted 
him all during the war. Now he is a 
lieutenant colonel in the Chaplain 
Corps. Chaplain Bare is slender, wears 
glasses, is rough-faced. He is a Metho- 
dist veteran of Pennsylvania’s hard coal 


church service, the first the men hal r 
attended in many months. In the dimly- 


lighted room against a background o ~ 
rumpled bed rolls he set up a table and ' 1: 
covered it with altar cloth, candies, a ; 
ctoss and chalice. From prayer book = 
the airmen read a responsive reading, ed | 
haltingly at first, then with confidene us 
His face was still crimson from cold : Har 
the chaplain spoke of the duty whic Eav 
kept the men at their lonely work. ™ 

He ended with a reminder .. . no ' ri 
many miles away other soldiers wet a 
living on the mountains. They i 


infantrymen of the 5th Army and the 
lived with both isolation and danget U 
There are others whose sacrifices 


greater than you~ own, he said as tht of ¢ 
men sat with bowed heads before him legit 
The shack shuddered in the wind as} ball 


spoke and in the background there Wi 
a thin thread of jazz from the turned 
down radio. 


~ y * 


THE BULLDOZER from the 817% 
Aviation Engineers broke through jus 
as darkness began to fall. After ti 
first five minutes of celebration 4! 
cups of hot coffee for the dozer mei 
it started down again with Chapl 
Bare riding on top, ducking his hei 
as the dozer brushed the froz 
branches. "God damn it,” another pé 
senger cursed as a branch caught h 
square. Then, shame-faced, he turne 
toward Chaplain Bare. ’While I canni 
condone your language, I heartily 4 
prove the sentiment,” the chaplain co? 
soled between ducks. J 





There is no isolation so complet 
a. that of the snowbound inan. For 
him existence is boredom, discomfor, 
the heaviness of time. Now the 
is open and the radio mert look for- 
ward to an occasional day of ret 
and companionship. The snowbow 
days are forgotten. "Come up até 
visit us again. The view is swell, 
they shout as they wave fare 
The funny thing is, they mean t 
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_ Trouping Italy 
For The Troops & 


Ravioli Circuit Acts On Par 
With Most Big-Name Stars 


By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


O A GREAT many men in Italy, 

the recent row over Ann Sheridan’s 
uso tour through CBI was an aca- 
demic matter. As one put it, ”"What’s 
the difference whether she stayed ‘all 
or half the time she was supposed to? 
At least, they’re getting some big 
names over there. All we get is what’s 
left over.” 

”*What’s left over” are 39 USO Camp 
Shows, more than are playing in any 
other theater of operations in the 
world. And if you look at the careers 
of most of the acts, you'll find that 
we may be getting the best of the bar- 
gain, particularly in light of the dismal 
record of some of the so-called big 
names who have hit these parts. Big 
names in show business aren’t neces- 
sarily confined to Broadway or Holly- 
wood. Some of the finest vaudeville 
and night club performers currently 
are making the Italian circuit. 


AKE UNIT NO. 411. It’s emceed by 

Cy Reeves, a comedian who started 
out as a New York Times reporter, 
then switched to dancing and from 
there to comedy. He’s been a headliner 
allover the United States, Canada, 
South America and Bermuda and has 
supplied the comedy for the personal 
appearances of bands like Charlie Spi- 
vak, Tommy Tucker, Freddie Slack and 
Xavier Cugat. : 

Billy and Idylle:--Shaw, who do a 
comedy act with a unicycle routine, 
first pooled their talents 15 years ago 
and during that time they have been 
one of the most popular opening acts 
in vaudeville. 

The American-born Chinese Kim 
Loo sisters, Patricia, Margaret and 
Alice, were building up a vaudeville 
following with their swing vocals be- 
fore they joined Camp Shows. Pup- 
peteer Tommy Trent has been in the 
business ten years and is making his 
second overseas tour. Vocalist Michael 
Harmon got his first break with Gus 
Edwards at the age of 11 and has been. 
a radio, night club and movie singer 
for years. And pianist Ray Corrigan 
spent five of his ten or so years in 
band work playing on ocean liners. 

Unit No. 411 is only one group and 
one type of entertainment. The scope 
of Camp Shows in this area includes 
legitimate plays, musicals, big and 


small variety shows, concert groups, 
ballet and the hospital units—artists, 





singers and musicians. Few GIs will 
see even half of them, but every sol- 
dier should be able to catch one or 
more of the units. 


ITTING on top of the Mediterranean 

circuit is Don Byrnes, a former 
adagio dancer who landed in the in- 
fantry, worked his way up to sergeant 
and then was badly injured by a hand 
grenade in a training camp accident. 
Now he’s Mediterranean field director 
for USO Camp Shows. It’s his job to 
keep shows coming into the theater and 
he’s more or less responsible for the 
kind that appear here. And he firmly 
believes that shows here never have 
been any better than they are right 
now, names or no names. 

"Take that Times Square bunch, he 
says. "There’s not a better night club 
act in the business than Duke Art and 
Junior.” 

Duke Art is a clay sculptor who models 
faces out of 150 pounds of clay ir? from 
one and a half to three minutes, some- 
thing his family has been doing for 
three generations. He’s played all over 
the United States and in Mexico, Can- 
ada, Honolulu, the Philippines, China 
and Japan. With the help of ”Junior,” 
a pert little Miss who’s real name is 
Rose Belknap, he makes clay sculpture 
a running gag. 

Byrnes has a warm spot in his heart 
for Ashley and Ware of the Take It 
Easy show. My partner and I used to 
go on ahead of them,” he recalls, "and 
after we did our number straight, Ash- 
ley and Ware would come out and bur- 
lesque it.” Betty Ashley and Jack Ware 
.A0 a rough-house routine that starts 
with all the fuss and flair of Veloz and 
Yolanda and winds up reminiscent of 
Jim Londos and Strangler Lewis. 


IKE COMEDY dance teams, puppe- 
teers and clay modelers, D’Artega’s 
All Girl Band, modeled after Phil Spi- 
talny’s gang, is a type of show which 
has played to Italy audiences for the 
first time because of Byrnes’ interest in 
innovations. "You must remember,” 
Byrnes points out, "that soldiers’ inter- 
ests are as varied now.as when they 
were civilians, and a steady diet of. 
song-dance-gag routines can’t get by 
indefinitely. That doesn’t mean that 
song and dance numbers won’t go 
over, but the fellows want an occa- 
sional change.” 
However, if a show is good, it will be 


Left, the Kim Loo sisters, top vocal trio with Unit 411. 
Art and Rose Belknap turn clay modeling into a gag. 


popular no matter how many times 
similar units have appeared. 

Almost all the variety units play for- 
ward areas. They’re known rather 
loosely as ’front-line” shows. "They get 
up fairly close sometimes,” Byrnes says, 
"and there have been times when 
they’ve been within artillery range. But 
none of them ever are in much real 
danger. If the War Department thought 
they were, we'd hear about it from 
Washington right away.” Larger pro- 
ductions like Panama Hattie or The 
Night of January 16 naturally are 
limtted to places where they can set 
up scenery. 4 


ROBABLY the least publicized and 

best received units are those which 
tour hospitals. Women like Irma Att- 
ridge and Polly Faris travel about 
sketching patients, and the sketches 
then are sent to their homes. These 
artists may spend days at one place 
because they can’t leave until every 
patient there has been sketched. Instru- 
mental and vocal units, never with 
more than three people, give shows in 
every ward and provide music for Sun- 
day church services. Sometimes they 
may play to as many as nine services 
over a weekend. 


UT OF ALL this experience with 

GI audiences, USO is making dis- 
coveries. "In the first place,” Byrnes 
points out, ”a show produced by and 
starring GIs can get risque and nobody 
thinks anything about it. But, brother, 
let a Camp Show slip in ‘something too 
raw and the roof falls in on us. It’s 
rather interesting, I think, that while 
we’ve had a number of complaints from 
soldiers, we’ve had only one from a 
chaplain.” 

Soldiers who scream, Draft dodger!” 
at USO performers rather irk Byrnes. 
"USO people never have been and prob- 
ably never will be draft proof,” he says. 
"We've had several cases of fellows 
having to hurry back to the States to 
answer draft calls. The average guy out 
front doesn’t realize that the show 
people he’s seeing may not be as young 
as they look.” 

Mr. Byrnes readily admits that many 
performers come overseas with no idea 
of the score. His favorite Mauldin car- 
toon is that of two showgirls standing 
at a rest camp and one saying, "Jeez, 
Gertie—the front. Wait’ll we tell the 
magazines what it’s like.” 

Eliminating misconceptions is one of 
the first things Byrnes tries to do after 
a troupe pulls in. ”’We’ve got to break 
them of thinking they’re here to ’enter- 
tain the boys,’ ” he explains. ’They have 
to realize that their audiences will be 
grown men who may not think the 
performers are half as noble and patri- 


Right, Duke 
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Betty Ashley and Jack Ware 
have been doing a strong-arm 
takeoff on “the dahnce” in 
vaudeville’s best houses. a 


otic as the performers believe. On the 
other hand, we have to remove the 
soldiers’ impression that we treat the 
entertainers like hot house plants. If 
we demand a closed vehicle for a singer, 
we're not trying to protect her. If she 
comes down with a bad cold, that means 
she’ll have to pass up singing for several 
days or more, and the GIs will be the 
losers. As it is, most of the girls do their 
acts wearing a lot less clothing than 
their audiences.” 


LANS FOR the future calls for an 

interchange with ETO on some of 
the better acts. And shows from the 
States will be more lavish than ever 
before. 

"When the war’s over in Europe,” 
Byrnes speculates, "the emphasis will 
be on shows which can play to large 
audiences. I don’t see any likelihood of 
performers not wanting to come here 
then, either. Up to now, we haven't had 
a single case of a troupe cutting short 
its schedule. Several have stayed longer 
than they were booked for and many 
performers have come back again in 
other troupes.” 

Byrnes has his eye on one more inno- 
vation—hill-billy shows. ”Personally,” 
he says, "I can’t stand them, but we’ve 
had a lot of requests. And the way we 
figure, if the GIs want them, we’ll get. 
them.” 
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Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


THE LATEST ADDITION to AES sta- 
tions in this theater—number 21 by 
the way—is the new ether installation 
at Leghorn, manned by a crew of ra- 
dio refugees from Oran. The new sta- 
tion, which will begin operating next 
Wednesday, is being beamed to GI 
listeners in the area at 1440 kilocycles 
and will be on the air 17 hours a day. 
Those of you who used to tune in on 
AES in Oran need no introduction to 
the crew. These are the lads who, dur- 
ing station announcements, incited the 
wrath of all local listeners by insisting 
upon pronouncing Oran with an "a” 
broad enough to put even dear old 
Harvard to shame. 

The most flagrant offender was an- 
nouncer and programmer Sgt. Ralph 
"Begin the Beguine” Sherman of New- 
ark, N. J. Next in line, and now also 
with the Leghorn station, was Cpl. 
Jack Martin, who is also skedded to 
do announcing and programming un- 
der the new setup. The news and fea- 
ture writer is Sgt. Bob Saxon. The 
guy behind the glass panel is Cpl. Jim 
Callas of New York City, a master tech- 
nician known as the “octopus,” since 
he’s the only men in radio business 
who can flip a disk, read a news sum- 
mary, type tomorrow’s script and work 
on a bad connection at the sime time. 
Lt. Henry Jacob of Baltimore, Md., is 
the officer in charge. The new sta- 
tion will be dedicated by Col. Francis 
Oxx, commanding officer of PBS, at a 
special ceremony Wednesday night. 


+ * a 


THE POSSIBLE LOSS of Glenn Mil- 
ler—he wWisappeared about a month 
back while on a flight from England 
to Paris—is proving a tremendous 
shock to his teen-age followers back 
home. An ex<cutive in the music busi- 
ness, who was very close to Miller, 
said: "Kids have a way of idealizing 
such personalities as Miller to the 
point where an occurrence such as his 
disappearance is‘ looked upon as a 
great personal loss.” 

RCA Victor, where Miller recorded, 
announced recently that in one year 
(1941), the bandleader’s ”Moonlight 
Serenaders” sold a total of 9,000,000 
records, probably the highest number 
of discs any one band or artist ever 
disposed of in a 12-month period. 


” * . 


ONE OF THE MOST listened-to fea- 
tures produced by the 5th Army Mobile 
station for the boys up front is a 
musical request program called "The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” This hour and a 
half show, conducted by Cpl. Jack Os- 
trode, who calls himself "The Drop 
in the Old Oaken Bucket,” is different 
from the routine request show in just 
one respect. Everyone sending in a re- 
quest, and there have been some 3,000 
so far, gets a card which entitles him 
to the dubious honor of being called a 
drip. Among the more celebrated "drips” 
are Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, Mc- 
+ aaa Clark, Gruenther and Doolit- 

» * + + 

AROUND THE DIAL: Cpl. George 
Norwig of Ozone Park, N. Y., who makes 
with the microphone patter at Ca- 
serta, has returned to his announcing 
chores after a three-week siege in a 
local hospital . . . At this moment it 
looks like a shoo-in for Dinah Shore 
in the AES’ theater-wide "Sweetheart 
Contest.” The female "’Voice” is way 
out in front, according to the latest 
tabulations. Running a bad second 
is Billy Holliday, with the rest of the 
field, including Lena Horne, June Ally- 
son, Judy Garland and Ella Logan 
strung out far behind .. . Hats off to 
the highly professional Caserta quiz 
show "Whatcha Know Joe,” an educa- 
tional feature that packs them in and 
keeps ‘em howling at the Playhouse 
... Ditto to the ’Victory Voices,” a Ne- 
gro sextet from a local QM trucking 
company aired over the Rome wave 
length every Sunday morning at 0845 
hours . . . The all-combat men show, 
"Esgé In Your Beer,” produced and 
Played in this theater before going 
on a tour of the States, did a half- 
hour stint over WABC in New York 
— entitled "Report to the Na- 

on.” 
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| What They re Risdice 


BRAVE MEN—By Ernie Pyle: Henry 
Holt and Co., New York; 3.00. 

As chronicler of 
Americans in com- 
bat through Tuni- 
sia, Sicily, Italy 
and France, Ernie 
Pyle became not 
only the dean of 
all overseas corres- 
pondents, but the 
voice of the Ameri- 
can soldier as well. 
What’s more, for millions of Ameri- 
cans back home, the war as seen by 
Ernie Pyle was their war and through 
his daily columns they, too, could see 
and understand it. Ernie Pyle’s first 
book, a collection of his columns writ- 
ten during the Tunisian campaign, was 
called Here Is Your War—and most 
Americans accepted it as just that. 

His second book, tying together the 
columns written,.from the invasion of 
Sicily to the liberation of Paris, is 
called Brave Men and has capped the 
best-seller list in nonfiction. 

Soldiers who saw Pyle during his 
roving days in Italy remember him as 
a modest, almost shy man who always 
felt at home with soldiers, was gen- 
erally called ’Ernie” and was as com- 
fortable and reassuring to have around 
as a pair of old shoes. Since then, crit- 
ics and commentators have tried to 
find the mystery of his plain and 
powerful writing. The mystery, if there 
be one, lies in the columns themselves, 
many of which have previously ap- 
peared in The Stars and Stripes. They 
are now collected in Brave Men, ex- 
cerpts from which appear below: 

~ * * 


"Our ship had been in African waters 
many months but the Sicilian inva- 
sion was the first violent action for 
most of its crew. Only three or four 
men, who’d been torpedoed in the Pa- 
cific, had ever before had any close 
association with the probability of sud- 
den death. So I know the sailors went 
into that action just as soldiers go 
into the first battle—outwardly calm 
but inside frightened and sick with 
worry. It’s the lull in the last couple 
of days before starting that hits so 
hard. In the preparation period fate 
seems far away, and once in action a 
man is too busy to be afraid. It’s just 
those last couple of days when there 
is time to think too much .. .” 

* a * 

"When we got our first look at Si- 

cily we were all disappointed. I for one 








ERNIE PYLE 
. .. the soldier’s voice. . 


had always romanticized it in my 
mind as a lush, green, picturesque is- 
land. I guess I*must have been think- 
ing of the Isle of Capri. Instead, the 
south coast of Sicily seemed to us a 
drab, light-brown country, and there 
weren’t many trees. The fields of grain 
had been harvested and they were dry 
and naked and dusty. The villages 
were pale green and indistinguishable 
at a distance from the rest of the 
country. Water was extremely scarce. 
On the hillsides a half mile or so back 
of the beach, grass fires—started by 
the shells of our gunboats—burned 
smokily .. .” 


* + * 


"Our troops along the coast occa- 
"sionally got a chance to bathe in the 
Mediterranean. (As an incidental sta- 
tistic, during the campaign the en- 
gineers cleared mines off a total of 
seven miles of beaches just so the 
soldiers could get down to the water 
to swim.) Up in the mountains I saw 
hundreds of soldiers, stark - naked, 
bathing in Sicilian horse troughs or 
out of their steel helmets. The Amer- 
ican soldier has a fundamental com- 
plex about bdédily cleanliness which is 
considered all nonsensé by us philoso- 
phers of the Great Unwashed, which 
includes Arabs, Sicilians and me...” 


* * ~ 


"The backbone of any Army company 
is the first sergeant. The 10th Engin- 
eers had a beaut. His name was, of all 
things. Adelard Levesque. He pro- 
nounced it ’Levek’ but the soldiers 
called him~’Pop.’ He was forty-two 
years old, but didn’t begin to look it. 








"Sure I’m pullin’ out right away 
—soon’s I get more fares goin’ 
in your direction.” 





wash th’ 


"Why don’t people 
silver before they go to th’ 
movies?” 





From Sgt. Larry Reynolds’ collection of his Collier’s cartoons, "I Feel 
Like A Cad,” about the adventures of Butch, the sentimental burglar. 
Robert McBride and Co., New York; 1.00. 














"I didn’t either start it! They 
was at it when I entered th’ 
room.” 


“It’s for you, mister.” 
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Of all the thousands of men I’ve » 
in the Army, he comes the nearest 
being the fictional version of the toy, 
competent, old-line first sergeant * 
His energy never ran down. He tajy, 
long, and continuously; he eye. 
fluently and he ordered every 
around, including officers . . . One, 
his commanders told me, ’He talks 4, 
much and too big, but he can py, 
up every word he says. I sure hy 


we never lose him.’ . is a 
title, 

. . > o. 99 ‘ 

"The infantry reaches a stage of » Oo! 


haustion that is incomprehensible 
folks back home .. . It’s the perpet 
choking dust, the muscle-racking ha 
ground, the snatched food sitting ; 
on the stomach, the heat and the fi, 
and dirty feet ard the constant rn 
of engines and the perpetual mov 
and never settling down and the » 
go, go, night and day, and on throw 
the night again. Evertually it all wo 
itself into an emotional tapestry 
one dull, dead pattern—yesterday 
tomorrow and Troina is Randazzo , 
when will we ever stop and, God, | 
so tired...” 


* * * 


"The impending arrival of galosh 
occupied a good part of the convers, 
tion in our howitzer crew. Galoshes hs 
been promised for weeks, day after 
day, but the rains were two month 
old and the galoshes had not arrived, 

”'I’d give my pay roll for a pair g 
galoshes.’ One soldier said. 

”’They’re supposed to be on a shi 
already in the harbor,’ another cap 
noneer said. ’And sure as hell the Jer. 
ries will sink it before they get the 
unloaded.’ ‘ 

”'"My feet haven’t been dry for gs 
weeks,’ one soldier said. 

"And another one spoke up: ‘If yo 
take a shot of that lousy cognac th 
sell in Naples, it will dry your sock 
as soon as it hits bottom.’ .. .” 





”’This one is Captain Waskow,’ on 
of them said quietly. 

"Two men unlashed his body fro 
the mule and lifted it off and laid; 
in the shadow beside the stone wall., 
The unburdened mules moved off 
their olive grove. The man in the ro 
seemed reluctant to leave. They stoo 
around, and gradually I could se 
them moving, one by one, close 
Captain Waskow’s body. Not so muc 
look, I think, as to say something ir 
finality to him and to themselves. J 
stood close by and I could hear. 

"One soldier came and looked dow 
and he said out loud. ’God damn it!’ 

"That’s all he said and then bh 
walked away. 

"Another one came, and he sai 
’God damn it to hell anyway!’ # 
looked down for a few last moment 
and then turned and left. - 

“Another man came. I think he wi 
an officer. It was hard to tell office 
from men in the dim light, for every 
body was bearded and grimy. The maj 
looked down into the dead captaill 
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face and then spoke directly to him ry 
as though he were alive.. I'm Sori} pycha: 
old man.’ ... Capita 
. * * ) Suppo: 
"Thousands of our men _ will soci Kingly 
be returning to you. They have bee Expect 
gone a long time and they have sec) Paradi 
and done and felt things you cann0W) pe cay 
know. They will be changed. They W4® oq Jo 
have to learn how to adjust themselve@i p,y0¢; 
to peace ... And all of us togethe pomay 
will have to learn how to reassemble, count, 
our broken world into a pattern 98% Tiny 
firm and so fair that another greaViR prefix 
war cannot soon be possible. To ‘ly weirq. 
the simple truth, most of us over Mi) Tear. 
France don’t pretend to know the rg" Hundr 
answer. Submersion in war does DOMM Lift uy 
necessarily qualify a man to be mast Affirm 
of the peace. All we can do is fum) Endur 
and try once more—try out of ‘4% Autum 
memory of our anguish—and be Declar 
tolerant with each other as we cat.” Lift. 
se 
} fo 
BOOK NOTES me 
LATEST RETURNS show that tt Type. 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the Li tive 
erary Guild have enrolled more thQiR ar. 
600,000 members each. What’s MOU)... 
to the point is that 200,000 of the Gu" Baseb: 
members just signed up the past YH pero. 
This may indicate that more PeOPTRR sun ¢ 
have taken to reading as a sedavive ft Japan: 
war nerves; it also may mean that W! elco 
gas rationing, they stay home with asics 
book instead of going out for rela Old : 
tion. Ment 
- >. . ” " 
me Wise 1 
EDNA FERBER’S new novel, "GIS Clothe 
Son,” is the Guild’s February selectiolt —on ¢ 
Movie rights for the novel have °™®> Tells. 
sold for 200,000 dollars. Only | Audito 
other novels—Dr. A. J. Cronin’s +" 
. UAR 









» Years” and Kathleen Winsor’s 


n I've pamorever Amber’—have brought an 
aye price. F ; “ 

Ne tong 
geant ‘SRENC MOLNAR, Hungarian play- 


nt, has turned to writing books. 
has two ready for spring publica- 
poth products of his four years 
a refugee in New York. One novel, 
well My Heart,” is based on his 
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can by 
vac m Europe to America. The 
SUre hog Ege collection of memoirs under 
. title, "The Captain of St. Mar- 
t's,” and deals with an impostor 
Age of efliain on a Danube resort isle before 
ensible Jast war. 
perpet a. * * 
king haylliepANK GRAHAM, the man who 
Sitting j such sports classics as "McGraw - 
1 the fll tne Giants,” "Lou Gehrig” and "The 
stant ro york Yankees,” will write a life of 
al movin gmith for Putnam’s . . . Douglas 
d the giythall Freeman is what you could 
n througilmmely call a long-range planner. He’s 
, all worklltrd at work on a four-volume life of 
pestry shington which will hit the book 
sterday j sometime in 1952. To make sure 
dazzo an missed nothing, his working biblio- 
God, [ygipphy contains better than 3,000 titles 
Taking time off from his duties as 
nbassador to Chile, Claude Bowers has 
. "Young Jefferson,” third in 
Saloshe series which includes "Jefferson and 
eg milton” and "Jefferson In Power.” 
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ve Men—Ernie Pyle 

eTime For Decision—Sumner Welles 
World Of Washington Irving— 
lan Wyck Brooks. 

y And Stop Me—Bennett Cerf 
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RADIO“STAGESSCREEN 


Consumers’ Research .. . 


Dorothy Kilgallen rubbed a press 
agent the right way and he let her in 
on how several celebrities suggested he 
publicize them. Here are a few of the 
requests he got. Jack Carson: "You 
can play this up—that I look something 
like Roosevelt did when he was a young 
man. Get it?” Harry James: "Throw 
in a plug once in a while for Jerry the 
tailor—he’s been carrying us for a 
long time and I wanna show I ap- 
preciate it.” The Andrews Sisters: 
"Credit us with gags—it makes us in- 
telligent.” Victor Mature: "Get me 
stuff in the nickel and dime maga- 
zines-they reach the masses.” Ger- 
trude Niesen: "You'll have to ask my 
father. Ask Daddy. Oh, papa will tell 
you.” And George ’Coin-Flipper’ Raft: 
"Tell them the first thing I read is 
the editorial page.” 


Time Out... 


The producers of The Fighting Lady, 
color movie biography of an aircraft 
carrier, must be a little bewildered. If 
they have been busy inventing blurbs 
to advertise their movie, they have 
been out-colossalled in adjectives be- 
fore they’re even started. Time Maga- 
zine’s Jan. 22 issue did it in a review. 

The show is, says Time, ”a fiercely 
beautiful and thrilling color record.” 
It has "overwhelming shots of combat 
and flaming death.” It "heaps one 
astonishment so thickly upon another 
that the eye and mind can hardly 
keep pace.” And—all stops out—the 
movie has "gun-barrel shots of com- 
bat in color which, in their effortless 
achievement at once of superhuman 
force and grandeur and of jewel-like 
delicacy might well make this film 
the envy of good poets and painters 
for the rest of time.” Thus, Time. 


Credit Line... 


Last week it was Robert Taylor’s una- 
bashed prediction that he might flop 
after the war; this week, the Plain 
Talk prize goes to snub-nosed Van 
Johnson, who is stealing more and more 
bobby socks from Sinatra. Columnist 


i 


JUDY GARLAND 
... Shenanigans in St. Louis... 


Sidney Skolsky reports being impressed 
with Johnson’s refusal to be coy about 
the epidemic of Van Johnson fan clubs 
over the nation. "I love it,” Johnson is 
supposed to have said. "I love it every 
time they ask me for my autograph. 
I love it every time the fans mob me. 
I’m not like some other actors who, 
after they click, pretend that they 
don’t like it or want it. I love it.” 


Oh, Promise Me... 


The filming of the life story of Ernie 
Pyle has just been finished, but pro- 
ducer Lester Cowan must be sweating 
in technicolor over the newspaper cam- 
paigns against the erstwhile soldier 
shibboleth, GI Joe. All of a sudden, 
nobody likes the tag which, word for 
word, is the title of Cowan’s movie. 





Whatever the title, though, Cowan is 
quoted as saying this about the show: 
"When GI Joe is released, Ernie and the 
fighting men he is with will be the first 
to see it. The picture will be rushed to 
him in whatever foxhole he is in, no 
matter what part of the world it may 
be.” Ernie is with the Navy this time, 
which is fine, because there’s more 
room for a showing on the after-deck 
than there is in a foxhole. Incidentally, 
since the. picture is about what soldiers 
in the North African and Italian The- 
aters did, why not give them the first 


look? - 


With These Rings . . . ; 


People live happily ever after in 
H’wood productions but not in H’wood. 
Here are the latest casualties: 

Martha O'Driscoll, 32, wants away 
from Navy Commander Richard Adams, 
35, on grounds of mental cruelty. Ann 
Sterling wants no more of Tommy War- 
ner, Jr., who once was allegedly ‘stolen’ 
from his rich father by actress Jean 
McDonald and held as a ‘love captive.’ 
Jean later married and divorced War- 
ner. Donna Reed, 22, would part with 
make-up man William Tuttle, 32, on 
grounds of incompatibility. Mrs. Jack 
Oakie, formerly actress Venita Varden, 
is thinking about a separation. The 
Oakies split seven years ago but were 
recently reunited. . 


Headed For MTOUSA... ™ 


Here are the 16 mm. fil=is which have 
left New York this month, shipped 
Italywards for soldier consumption. On 
Jan. 1, The Falcon in Hollywood, Flame 
of the Barbary Coast, Winged Victory; 
on Jan. 8, My Reputation, Guest in the 
House, Destiny; on Jan. 15, The Thin 
Man Goes Home Again, Together Again, 
Meet Me in St. Louis, and on Jan. 22, 
Woman in the Window, Murder, My 
Sweet and Lake Placid Serenade. Of 
these, Winged Victory is the only war 
picture; five are mysteries and one, 
Meet Me in St. Louis, is a musical, said 
to be one of the year’s finest. By the 
way, has anybody seen Wilson over 
here yet? We could be wrong. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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rr every By Pvt. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 
aul Special to The Stars and Stripes 
to him ACROSS 78 Isle in Bay of Naples. 4 English letter. 
mn SOD Exchange. 80 Back part. 5 Son of Henry Ford. 
Capital of Latvia. 81 Bellows. 6 Pay by letter. 
) Support 83 Man’s nickname. 7 Roman date. 
ill 300 Kingly 86 Confederate general. 8 Hereditary unit. 
ve beelll® Expe cted 88 Small mark. 9 Poker bet. 
ve Seed Paradi 89 Speak falsely. 10 Orison. 
a 90 Golf mound. 11 Edge. 
t canni@ll Be carried. 91 Above. 12 Scent. 
tens § ive Old love (slang). 92 Spikes. 13 Danger. 
topethel Taxation. 94 Non-Christian. 14 Rural Free Delivery 
pe ) Roman god of love 97 Center. (abbr.). 
torn soe county in England 98 Singing voice. 15 Canvass votes. 
ore ty. 100 Hawaiian food. 16 Donated. 
To tlle Brehix (upon). 101 Viewing. 17 Variation of Amen. 
Oe Weird. 102 Single thing. 18 Religious season. 
over “Ee Tear. 103 Discoloration. 24 Mineral spring. 
he rigMS Hundredth of dollar. 105 Scorner. 30 Grain. - 
oes NORM Lift up in spirits. 108 Insects. 32 Average or normal 
| mas Affirmative reply. 109 Wading bird. value. 
fume Endure. 111 Fellow. 34 Shade trees. 
of til) Autumn. 112 Slight mistake. 35 Orient. 
| be SP Declares. 116 Running race. 37 Alien. 
can ie Litt. 119 Corded fabric. 39 Bag-like part. 
Biblical nation. 121 Harvest. 40 Less. 
! Put forth. 124 Meadow. 41 Worship. 
&® Bone of the chest. 125 Brassiere (abbr.). 42 Boxes in a theater. 
rat thie Place of justice. 128 Help. 44 Take legal action. 
‘he Lim l¥Pe of African na- 130 Mother of Apollo. 45 Old Italian form of 
re tha tives, 132 Property pledged as address. 
5 monn iterward. security. 46 Rest. 
e Gui nner courtyard. 135 Carried. 48 Clothing outfits. 
st yeallil Baseball team. 136 Jump. 49 Sea eagles. 
Before. 137 One of the Great 51 False impression. 
vive {0 — total. es. 52 Seasoning. 
st wife J@Panese coin. 138 Obliterate. 54 Large. 






D Welcomed. 
Musical notes. 
Old stringed instru- 





with 
rela 






141 Depend 









139 Hidden obstacles. 
140 Plum-like fruit. 


56 Spread for drying. 
59 Fuel made of turf. 
60 Commanding. 


opal 142 Fruit of a palm tree. 63 Attentive. 
n. . 
i oa,” sown et Peel sharp pain 
lecti@@ —on the air. 1 Melt. 69 Be mistaken. * 
re bet Tells. 2 Flower. 





Ly 


: Auditory organ. 
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3 Part of a church, 


a Young plant. 
72 Equal (comb. form). 


' 
74 Drawing near. 


94 By means of. 





il7 River in England. 
118 Girl’s name. 

120 Fruit rind. 

122 The maple (Latin). 
123 Small skin opening. 
125 Naughty child. 

126 Tear down (rare). 
127 Malt beverages. 

129 French article. 

131 Chinese philosophy. 
133 Girl’s nickname. 
134 Period of time. 


76 Region of French 95 Affirmative vote. 
Indo-China. 96 Young woman. 

78 Hollow underground 97 Equilateral solid. 
Spaces. 99 River (Spanish). 

79 Catkin. 104 And not. 

82 Man’s name. 106 Continent. 

83 Rock. 107 Organ of sight. 

84 Eagle’s nest. 110 Narrates. 

85 Encounters. 113 Narrow street. 

86 Extremely warm. 114 Vegetable. 

87 Short sleep. 115 Satisfied. 


83 Type of moths. 





116 Touches lightly. 


Answer On Page 12. 
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T HIS OWN request, the P-51 Mus- 

tang fighter pilot shall remain 
nameless, and the rat that made him 
abandon his ship with the altimeter 
registering 4,000 feet has gone wherever 
dead rats go. Working out a problem 
4n instrument flying in a Link Trainer, 
kept at the base for instruction pur- 
poses, the pilot suddenly discovered a 
rat—a big, mean Italian rat—in the 
cockpit with him. The pilot let out a 
frantic yipe and jumped clear out of 
the Link, leaving the rat in complete 
possession. And even though the 
trainer was fastened to the floor of 
the building, the indicator still showed 
4,000 feet, which is a heck of a jump 
without a parachute. 


LEANING out the animal catalogue, 

we ran across two names: Wog 
and Yank. Very few doggies can boast 
of service careers equalling those of 
these two canine pets of the 79th 
Fighter Group on the 8th Army front. 
They’ve been through six campaigns, 
four invasions, served in support of four 
armies and four air forces—Desert, 9th, 
12th and 15th. 

Although both Wog and Yank are 
in the same squadron, their tempera- 
ments often clash violently. The dogs 
live apart and travel in entirely differ- 
ent circles. Wog is the darling of the 
communications boys while Yank is 
everybody’s friend. Yank has been 
democratic from the outset. In one 
of his earliest debaucheries, he went 
on an old-fashioned tear and lapped 
up some stale beer. He was put to 
‘bed with a hangover, according to 
Set. John Bruno of the 12th Air Force. 

Wog, on the other hand, was stuffy. 
=Ie lived a clean life and, religious to 
a strict code, soon grew strong enough 
to whip Yank. But the change came 
when Yank went into commando train- 
ing for the Sicilian invasion, while Wog 
began keeping late hours. Yank gave 


Wog a sound thrashing in Sicily and 
since then they’re no longer buddies. 
Every operational day the dogs are 


on the line. They love the snarling 
fighter bombers. Yank bums a lift 
from any helping hand, but Wog rides 
only with Communications. They’ve 
lived with the fighter bomber men 
for a long time but nobody seems to 
know their exact breeds. Thunder- 
;~ ged pilots refer to them as aire- 
ales. 


NE SOLITARY bomb is perhaps in- 

significant in the over-all picture, 
but Lt. Raymond C. Wolf of Portland, 
Ore., received the DFC for applying the 
age-old adage that "every little bit 
helps.” Lt. Wolf’s 15th AAF Flying For- 
tress, a squadron leader in the oldest 
bombardment group in the theater, was 
crippled by a burst of flak while out- 
ward bound to bomb a bridge in Hun- 
gary. The Fort was soon flying alone 
and jettisoning its bomb load one by 
one to maintain air speed. 

From his bombardier’s position, Lt. 
Wolf urged the crew to continue to 
the target—with but one bomb re- 
maining in the bomb bay. One bomb, 
one plane, ten men—a mission in min- 
iature—began the bomb run with the 
entire flak defenses concentrated on 
them. But they hit the bridge, and 
they made it back to their base. 


IEUTENANTS Kenneth Machado and 
Jason H. Decker, both of Inglewood, 
Calif., pilot and co-pilot of a 15th AAF 
Liberator, have stuck together through 
many rough missions on the strength 
of a wad of gum. They were crosstown 
rivals in school athletics; went into 
aircraft factory jobs and flight train- 
ing together, and finally were assigned 
as the pilot team of a B-24. 
On their first mission last September, 
Lt. Decker absentmindedly stuck his 


chewing gum on the navigator’s blister 
window. "It was a rough trip, but we 
made it,” Lt. Machado says. "And when 
we found the gum was still with us, we 
decided it was 4 good omen. Since then, 
the crew chief double checks that wad 
of gum before each takeoff.” Lt. Decker 
has been. offered his own crew, but 
won’t make the break. "I don’t think 
it’s a good idea to split up a winning 
ball club,” he says. . 


HEN Capt. James C. Clark of 

Wyncote, Pa., got some pictures 
of his one-year-old son, James, Jr., a 
few months back, it set him to think- 
ing. Like most fathers, he’s mighty 
proud of the baby, who was just two 
months. old the only time Capt. Clark 
saw him. But unlike most. fathers, the 





... remote control... 


captain is photography officer with a 
heavy bombardment group. So he went 
into a huddle with two of his tech- 
nicians, T-Sgt. Thomas A. Flaherty of 
Manchester, Vt., and Sgt. Walter H. 
Stewart of Flat River, Mo. The first 
step was photographing the captain 


against the background of an ojq 
ian stone wall. Then the two se 
did a few tricks, involving some 
imposing and what-not. The 
which the captain mailed home 


' wife, was a picture of Clark, Jr., gi 


on the lap of Clark, Sr., in an } 
olive grove. "It was just an e 
ment,” says the captain. "I sure 
my wife likes it.” 


BOMBER, like a woman, 

distinct personality all its 
Remember Memphis Belle, g 
Lady, Bartow Belle, Sophis 
Lady? Well, you can chalk up ano 
mame on the list of aerodynam: 


-rens in the 12th Air Force novy, 


Kathleen, full name I'll Take y, 
Home Again, Kathleen. But Kat 
like most women, got herself into , 
of a jam one day and, like some 
men, lost her name. 

The B-25 had performed ma 
cently on 35 missions, but on her 
she ran into stiff opposition and 
to crash land upon her return h 
When she crashed, Katy lost her 
and when she lost her nose, she 
the greater portion of her name 
well. T-Sgt. Rocco A. Petrozzi of 
Junction, Colo., crew. chief of the 
chell bomber, decided Katy’s fate. 
damage to the plane’s nose,” he 
plained, "forced us to replace the 
tire section. All that was left of 
name was I’ll Take You. Right t 
we decided that if Kathleen way 
her name back she’d have to comp 
her 100th mission.” 

A plane with 100 missions isn’t m 
of a novelty in 12th Air Force bo 
groups any more, but according 
Sgt. Walter I. Garland of Jama 
Plains, Mass., Kathleen’s assistant 
chief, this particular plane is wing 
fuselage above the others. 

Since she began her combat c 
with an attack on a rail bridge 
Orvieto, Italy, last April 23, the p 
has taken the lead on 68 missions 
28 of them saw her serve as ele 
leader. With not a single "early 
turn” in 100 missions, Kathleen 
never failed to bring back every p 
she has led. 

The other day, with the 100th mi 
sion ticked off on the log Katy got 
name back. Once more it’s /’ll T 
You Home Again, Kathleen in bri 
red paint. Katy’s an honest wo 
again. 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


N INFANTRY chaplain receives 

little publicity, but he goes about 
his job day after day. Chaplain Oscar 
H. Reinboth, once of the Seward, Neb., 
Holy Cross Evangelical Church and 
currently of the 349th Infantry Regi- 
ment, usually stays at a battalion aid 
station. When men are in the line, he 
holds services when and where he can 
without drawing fire. "I never tempt 
the Lord to see if he protects us,” the 
wsitaplain explained drily. 

Fewer men ask for advice about un- 
faithful wives these days and he thinks 
most of them have been exposed by 
now. Replacements seem to have fewer 
spiritual interests than the veterans, 
perhaps because they have not yet been 
close to death. Most men want to know 
how to pray and what constitutes a 
prayer. The majority don’t seem to 
have much doubt about hell and they 
ask how to stay out of it. "You’d be 
surprised how many people worry over 
their spiritual well-being,” he told us. 

Last Christmas the chaplain sent a 
Christmas card to every 349th man in 
the hospital, but only ten percent re- 
plied. "The soldiers’ concern is to get 
the war over,” Capt. Reinboth offered 
in explanation. War, which brought 
about a religious renaissance, has 
done chaplains a lot of good too, the 
doughboy padre believes. ‘”We’ve 
learned to know men. Whether we 
know it or not, most clergymen have 
a cloak of righteousness. The war has 
forced us to be with men and to learn 
we are only human beings like every- 
one else,” Chaplain Reinboth said. 


Brcxr NEWS on the replacement 
; front comes from the 88th Infantry 
Division which has set up regimental 
combat training centers for newcomers. 
"When we were pushing, replacements 
had to be sent ato the line immediately. 
Now we have a chance to acclimate 
them,” a division staff officer told us. 

They haven’t muffed the opportunity. 
Step one is assignment so the newcomer 
has an outfit, a permanent APO and 
a feeling that after months as a chip 
adrift on the military sea he has 
reached shore. Then "Welcome to the 
88th,” a booklet explaining division: his- 
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tory and battle accomplishments, is 
distributed. At the regimental training 
center the new man has top priority 
on winter clothing, the best food the 
regiment can provide, and a stove for 
his tent. The stove gets ’em. 

Training is carried on by such vet- 
erans as Lt. Carmine Tavalaro of In- 
wood, L. I., a sergeant until a few weeks 
ago when he won a Silver Star and 
field commission. ”"We teach ’em what 
they'll need in the line,” he said. "I 
am concentrating on night attacks and 
mountain warfare with my gang. We 
tell ’em how to avoid trenchfoot, how to 
keep a gun in shape and the way to 
handle prisoners—practical stuff like 
that. When we finish they stick with 
the officers and noncoms who trained 
them and join the same outfit. My 
fellows go to G Company with me, for 
instance.” 

Sometimes there’s a big gap between 
the picture drawn by replacement train- 
ing personnel and that furnished by 
the new men themselves. To check we 
looked over the replacement list and 
talked to a few of the boys. They’re 
a different bunch than the infantry 
replacements two years ago. Many have, 
been holding down specialists’ jobs. 

Pfc. David Rubenstein grew up in 
Leipzig, Germany and was a University 
of Washington student. Pvt. Carlos 
Bejarano of Brooklyn, a civil engineer, 
speaks three languages. Pvt. Martin 
Spon of Ashland, Ohio—a natural for 
finance—was in the numbers racket. 
Pvt. Fred Storey of Los Angeles, a peace- 
time movie extra who played bit parts 
in Rio Rita and Saboteur, spoke from 
the experience of 21 months overseas 
with an ack-ack outfit. "They’re giving 
us the best of food and clothes and 


trying to train us for real fighting. The 
best part is talking to the oldtimers,” 
the converted infantryman said. Pvt. 
Orbey Belter of Wausau, Wis., father 
of three children and a former TVA 
engineer, thought the training "much 
more practical than what we had be- 
fore.” He was enthusiastic about finally 
getting assigned. "It’s like being home 
again,” he said. 


AYBE IT’S A trend. First, officers 

of a Negro infantry regiment do- 
nated their whisky ration to chilly 
GIs coming in off a particularly tough 
patrol. Then some officers down at 
22nd TAC pooled theirs as a Christmas 
present for enlisted co-workers. Now 
the entire officer corps of the 88th 
Division has—with popular Brig. Gen. 
Paul Kendall’s blessing—chipped in a 
month's ration. There was a bottle for 


“every 15 men, Cpl. Ed Zink of Akron 


reports. Is this the Army, Mr. Jones? 


O BLOW TO the pride equals that 

on being dropped from an officers’ 
candidate school, as any unsuccessful 
candidate can tell you. Failure was no 
disgrace, for selection boards seemed to 
Slash the roster with haphazard aban- 
don, but almost every ex-candidate left 
for the replacement pool vowing some 
day to prove the board was wrong. Olin 
Smith of Charleston, W. Va., went to 
OCS after service in Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica°and Panama. Two days before 
graduation the axe fell. As a first 
sergeant, Smith came to North Africa 
and Italy with the 350th Infantry Regi- 
ment. Not long ago, with 25 overseas 
months behind him, he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the field. 
We weren’t there for the ceremony, but 


mentally we picture it. Lt. Smith fi 
ing a little, still unhappy in vic 
because the OCS board wasn’t aro 
for one soul-satisfying ”’Yaah!” 


HIS IS a true story for every GI 

has envied an officer’s prerogati 
to date nurses: The captain ch 
uniforms, meticulously adjusted 
necktie and explained jauntily that 
new hospital had moved in across 
Street. "I’m going over and meet 
nurses,” he beamed. An hour later 
captain returned, short-tempered 
embittered. The GIs couldn’t figure 
out until an infantry sergeant w 
in the next day. "Could you tell 
how to reach the veterinary h 
which moved up here yesterday?” 
asked. ’We’ve got a sick mule outsi 


HE PEOPLE in the Pentagon 

Washington won’t like this but 
is a patriotic duty to report that 
word identification is misspelled on 
new officers’ cards, officially AGO 
65. -Sharp-eyed John Cummings 
Philadelphia and 5th Army Headq 
ters Company was the sleuth who 
that the cards read: "Not a p 
indentification. only.” He nosed 
a bit and finally forced confirma 
Yes, the War Department unha 
reported, we did make a slight 
but only on 700,000 of them. 

—Sgt. STAN S 
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Here's The 
Payoff - - - 





| 





Q—From whom did Max Schmel- 
ing win the vane a al heavyweight 


—T-4 Bob Willis 
won the cham- 


poxing cham) 
A 


determine w 
the heavyweight 
Gene Tenney. | : te 


Q—Which team kicked off in the 
Orange Bowl game New Year's Day 
—Georgia Tech or Tulsa? 

—M-Set. A. E. Daibonne 

A-—Georgia Tech. 

” . . 

Q—Who won the Washington- 

Southern California game played 


Oct. 25, 19447 
—Cpil. S. E. Gibbons 
Cpl. D. I. Barnes 
A—Southern California 38, 
Washington 7. 
e ” il 


Q.—What was Billy. Conn’s height 
and weight the night he fought Joe 


Louis? 
—S-Sgt. R. C. Wirka 
A—Six feet, 174. 
J] . s 
Q—What were the quarter scores 
ef the Rese, Sugar and Orange 


Bowl] games? 

—Pifc. Sam Shaver 
A—Rese Bowl: 
Southern California € 6 © 13—25 
Tennessee ee 0 
Sugar Bowl 
Alabama 12676 226 
Duke 7¢ 72 9—29 
Orange Bewl: 
Tulsa Mer ez 
Georgia Tech @@ 6 6—I2 


Q@—1. Did Cecil Travis, former 
Senators’ infielder, ever hit under 
300 more than one year during his 
big league career? 2. What were 
Travis’ batting averages year by 


year? 
—Pvt. Bill Cripps 
A—Il. No. 2. 1933 (.302), 1934, 
¢319), 1935 (.318), 1936 (.317), 1937 
(.344)), 1938 (.335), 1939 (.292), 1940 
4322) and 1941 (.359). 
- 7 « 
Q.—1. What is the official world’s 
record for the mile, the two-mile? 
—Cpl. Slats” Sladke 
A.—Mile—Arne Andersson, Swe- 
den, 4:01; two-mile—Gunder Hagg, 
Sweden, 8:47.8. 
” * s 
Q.— What position did Jack Elder 
play on the Notre Dame football 
team when he intercepted a pass 
from Red Cagie and ran 97 yards to 
beat Army? 


NEW AND OLD YANKEE BOSSES 





Del E. Webb (left) millionaire contractor of Phoenix, Ariz., 

new part-owner of the New York Yankees, and Col. Larry 

MacPhail (right), the new president, talk over future plans 

with Ed Barrow, who will step down from the presidency to 

serve on the board of directors. MacPhail’s retirement from 
the Army is effeetive next week. 





Bobby Ruffin 


Again Beats 


Greco; Nod Is Unanimous 





and the second a draw. The 
judges and the referee giving 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3 (ANS)—Bobby Ruffin proved persistency 
was profitable tenight when he won a decision over Johnny 
Greco of Montreal in a ten-round bout in Madison 
Garden. It was their third encounter, Ruffin winning the first 


Square 


decision was unanimous, both 





Ruffin six rounds, while Greco 
received four on two sheets and 
three on the other. 





RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 3 — The 
University of Richmond basketball 


team is confined te the campus after 


an outbreak of mumps. Three mem- 
bers of the squad have already fal- 
len vietim. The 15-day quarantine 
will cancel games with Maryland, 
Nerth Carolina, William and Mary 
and West Virginia. 





MILWAUKEE, Feb. 3 — Red 





—Capt. Sidney Schnittke 
A.—Halfbaek. 


Smith, assistant coach of the New 


York football Giants and coach of 
the Milwaukee Brewers of the 
American Association for the past 
eight years resigned from the base- 
ball club te aecept a similar posi- 
tion with the Chicago Cubs. 





PENSACOLA, Fia., Feb. 3—Bill 
MeGehee, Philadelphia Athletics’ 
first baseman, received an induc- 
tiem call frem his Wimsten Salem, 
N. C., draft board teday. McGehee 
was sold to the Athletics by Little 
Rock in °43 and alternated between 
first base and the outfield with the 





A’s last season in a reserve rele. 





Joe Hunt, Net Titlist, 
Dies In Plane Crash 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fia., Feb. 3 
(AP)—Navy Lt. Joseph Hunt, 26, 
National amateur singles tennis 
achampion in 1943, was killed when 
his plane crashed at sea near 
here. He played on the Davis Cup 
deubles team. Hunt alse played 
football at the Naval Academy. 








Brooklyn College 
Head Expels Five 
Involved In Bribe 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 3 (ANS)—The 
five members of the Brooklyn Cal- 
lege basketball team who admitted 
accepting a bribe to throw a sched+ 

game with Akron University 





Bobo's 1,500 Dollar 
Claim Turned Down 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3 (ANS)—Les- 
lie O'Connor, chairman of the ma- 
jor league advisory council, denied 
the 1,500 dollar claim of Buck 
Newsom against the St. Louis 
Browns yesterday and announced 
the bad practice of agreements 
not embodied by contracts here- 
after will be subject to fines rang- 
ing to 500 dollars. 

O'Connor held the Browns and 
Newsom wilfully violated a major 
league rule when the pitcher was 
transferred from the Dodgers to 
the Browns in 1943. The pitcher re- 
ceived 1,000 dollars for reporting. 
The Browns promised him 1,500 
dollars additional on the basis of 
his performance, the bonus to be 
left to the discretion of Don 
Barnes, Browns’ president. After 
winning one and losing six New- 
som sought to be traded but 
Barnes reportedly told Bobo that 
all he wanted was for him 
“pitch and try.” 


Soccer ‘Match Today 


ROME, Feb. 3—The British will 
field a team composed of the best 
soccer players among the Rome 
Allied Area Command _§ elevens 
against an Italian team picked 
from this section’s two best clubs, 
the Lazio-Roma teams, in a soccer 
match Sunday at Stadium Nazion- 
ale (via Plamina) at 2:30 PM. Ad- 
mission free to all Allied forces. 








Basketball Scores 











DePaul 56; Notre Dame 52 
Trinity 60; Union 46 

Nerth Carolina 57; Wake Forest 37 _ 
Seuth Carolina 75; Furman 41 
Tulane 44; L. S. U. ® 

Arkansas 37; Texas Christian 33 
Purdue 59; Northwestern 49 
Michigan 50; Wisconsin 39 
Detroit 46; Michigan Normal 38 
Bunker Hill 46; Chanute Field 42 
Louisville 58; Marshall 51 





ast Wednesday were expelled from 
the school today by President Harry 
D. Gideonse. 

The school head said the boys, 
Bob Leder, Stan Simon, Jerry 
Green, Larry Pearlstein and Buddy 
Barnett, could appeal his decision 
in writing to the board of higher 
education. 

Meanwhile the grand jury which 
indicted gamblers Harvey Stemmer 
and Henry Rosen for conspiracy to 
defraud bettors announced it would 
continue its investigation into bas- 
ketball and "any corruption and 
racketeering in sports of all kinds, 
both amateur and professional.” 


Akron Pulls Out 
AKRON, Feb. 3 (ANS)—Akron 
University, an innocent bystander 
in the basketball scandal, will not 
participate in any future athletie 
contest off the campus of the com- 
peting schools, University President 
Hesselton Simmons announced to- 
day. 

The schoo) will not send teams 
to independently arranged games 
including post-season tournamente 





‘| Promoter-Lobbyist 


Given Prison Term 


MASON, Mich., Feb. 3 ‘ANS)— 
Floyd Fitassimmons, lobbyist and 
sports promoter from Benton Har- 
bor who is charged with attempting 
to bribe a state legislator, was sen- 
tenced by special trial Judge John 
Simpson yesterday to three to four 
yéars in prison. 

Fitzsimmons, released on a 4,000 
dollar surety bond pending an ap- 
peal for a new trial, was accused im 
the grand jury indictment of of- 
fering former state Rep. Gail Handy 
of Eau Claire 500 dollars in 1941 to 
keep in the corhmittee room a bill 
regulating horse racing and pari- 
mutuel betting. 

The grand jury, headed by cir- 
cuit judge Leland W. Carr, has 
been investigating bribe taking 
among Michigan legislators to in- 
fluence legislation. During the four 
day trial Fitzsimmons denied both 
the bribe offer and any interest in 








Alabama State 73; Tuskegee 68 


horse racing. 








Some Oddities From Sports World's Super Supper Circuit 








By Pvt. M. W. WHITTLESEY j|man I am.” But no matter how 
Staff} Correspondent many times he tells it, it’s always 
One of the fastest gr side- | funny. 


shows in sports is the winter dinner 
circuit, also identified as the stom- 
aeh ulcers league, where it has 
become the custom to med- 
trophies, keys and sundry 
awards and gifts—even cash—to a 
favored few thousand in athletics. 
Week after week from world 
series time through the winter 
months pompous committee mem- 
bers pour over records and come up 
With everything from most-valu- 
able-player and  greatest-athlete 
awards to honoring a character 
who made the most three-base hits 





at half-past four on the 
Thursday in July. 

Jsually the organizations honor 
the heroes with a dinner—depend- 
ing on the treasurer’s report— 


y, or if times are tough they 
ust call up an@ say "Okay Joe, 
you're it, come and get it.” 


SAME OLD FACES 


Frequently the top sports fig-| 
bump into each other several] . 


times a season at the food fiestas, 
fellows like Marty Marion and Les 


Horvath in 1944, and they’re for-}; 


ever running into Jimmy Counzel- 
man. A sports 


Vice president of the 
Browns 





fifth | 


sometimes a luncheon er cocktail 


Banquet is strictly} ” 
bush league unless Counzelman, } : 


themselves in for some embarrass 
business!ing moments. The baseball writers, 


The most embarrassing incident 


of the 1944-45 steak sessions fell to 
Frank "Red” Broyles of Georgia 
Teeh, who was to receive the most 
valuable player in the southeastern 
conference award from the Atlanta 





nC ag 





MARTY MARION 


Touchdown Club. But Broyles and 
his buddies in a naval engineer’s 
unit were confined to their ship as 
a@ disciplinary measu-e 
duct at the time 


New York sports writers let 





a few of which were accused of 
trying to fire Manager Bill Mc- 
Kechnie last season by the Cincin- 
nati seribes, voted the man they 
accused of having a dull, lifeless, 
uninteresting ball club back to re- 
ceive the Bill Slocum Memorial 
award for outstanding contributions 
to baseball over a period of years. 
The boxing writers gave Brig. Gen. 
John J. Phelan a pen and pencil 
set as a parting t when he re- 
signed as boxing commissioner, just 
a few hours after he had been re- 
appointed at Gov. Dewey’s insist- 
ence. 


BYRON VS. MARTY 

For differences of opinion you 
have the sports writers and leaders 
who voted the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Award for the outstand- 
ing amateur athlete of the year to 
swimmer Ann Curtis, and the New 
England A. A. U. which conferred 
the same title on its own distance 
runner, Johnny Kelley. Golfer By- 
ron Nelson, with an all-time high 
in tournament and money win- 
nings, was the outstanding athlete 
of the year in the eyes of sports 
writers queried by the AP, while 
the Philadelphia sports writers 
paid high tribute to the Cards’ 
shortstop Marty Marion as the ath- 
lete of the year. The Downtown 
Athletic Club in N. Y. selected Les 
Horvath as the football player of 
the year. Washington’s Touch- 
downers preferred Glenn Davis. 

Not to be outdone, the Connecti- 
eut sports writers came up with an 
Outstanding Athlete of the Past 
Quarter Century award, and the 
man—Babe Ruth. They also gave 


-{Dan Parker a gold key, which is a 


gold key more than he will ever 
get from his continual targets in 

home town, the New York box- 
ing and racing commissions. 


no 
except when they chose to boo him, 





attained stardom with the Phila- 
delphia Eagles after a welcome 
trade. The Washington Touchdown 
Club brought him back to their 
annual banquet as the greatest pro 


gridder of the year. 


The Sporting News, in an ex- 
tremely generous mood, threw the 
awards book at the various base- 





e iS: Ei 


ANN CURTIS 


ball leagues. The publication 
heaped honors on players, execu- 
tives, managers, scouts, etc. They 
didn’t spare the space or super- 
latives im praising baseball’s de- 
serving. As a contrast the baseball 
writers couldn't agree on a nom- 
inee for the Hall of Fame. 

Even the sports announcers cut 
in on the off-season racket. Red 
Barber was honor guest at a 
luncheon in New York as the "man 
who did the most to lend dignity 
te his profession,” while the Sport- 





ing News rewarded Dizzy Dean a 
trophy as the best play-by-play 
announcer and Harry Wismer as 
the top commentator. Nothing was 
said of their dignity, however. 

Frankie Frisch missed the feed 
honoring him as the Pittsburgh 
Dapper Dan Club’s selection as the 
sports figure who had done the 
most to publicize the city. He was 
in ETO entertaining troops, 
but he got a tain check. 

The oddities at the benter ban- 
quets are many, but they also have 
their serious side. The Football 
Writers of America chose as their 
Man of the Year, the late Maj. 
John Griffith, Western Conference 
Commissioner, whose contributions 
to sports over a long period ef 
years were many. 


TRIBUTE “O WILSON 

The Philadelphia sports writers 
"honored the athletes who made 
the supreme sacrifice in the service 
of their country, and whose patrie- 
tism, courage and sportsmanship 
were embodied in Lt. Robert Wilsen, 
USAAF.” The 22-year-old son of 
Jimmy Wilson was killed in a 
flight mission in India. 

The Spokane Athletic Club pre- 
sented Pete Gray with a 1,000-dollar 
war bond and the Sportsmanship 
Award. Gray, one-armed outfielder 
with Memphis, and now of the 
Browns, led the Southern Associa- 
tion in stolen bases, hit well over 
300 and is an exceptional fielder. 
The scroll read that "Gray must be 
a symbol of returning veterans who 
have lost the services of a limb. His 
inspiration will speed them to use- 
ful lives.” 

The testimonial list is lengthy. 
Beau Jack as Boxer of the Year, 
. Cmdr. Benny Leonard for out- 
standing contributions to boxing, 
Bill Voiselle as rookie of the year, 
Hal Newhouser as the most valuable 
player. The smoke was thick ané 
steaks thin in eating emporium 
from coast-to-coast. 
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Reconversion Plan 
Not Hurting MAAF 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 3—The 
present theater program for the reconversion of certain air 
force personnel into ground troops has been so planned that 
there will be no serious loss of air force volume of effort or 
efficiency, Lt. Gen. Ira Eaker, Commanding General, MAAF, 
reported yesterday in his regular press conference here. 


In respo 


nse to a question from The Stars and Stripes, 


General Eaker said that the reconversion program, as it affects 
the air force, has but recently been initiated. "Under the present 





plan,” he said, € 
agreed that no air force special- 
ists will be taken for the infan- 
try. The loss of these men would 
be a serious blow and their 
transfer is not anticipated.” 

Under the present plan non- 
skilled air force personnel are being 
exchanged for combat soldiers re- 
cently classified “limited service.” 

There has been some _ under- 
standable loss of efficiency in e>.- 
changing these air force men for 
soldiers who have not worked with 
air force organizations before. This 
is thoroughly understood by the 
theater commander,” General 
Eaker said, "and is acceptable to 
him on the basis that it will not 
affect critically the air forces and 
may serve considerably to augment 
the replacement flow to the ground 
forces.” ; 

General Eaker devoted much 
time in his speech to a review of 
the effects of strategic bombing 
during the past three years on the 
progress of the war. Three years 
ago the first increment of the 8th 
AAF arrived in England and be- 
gan its orgarization there. Two 
years ago the whole question of 
Strategic bombing was thoroughly 
discussed at the Casablanca con- 
ference and the huge problem of 
daylight bombing was agreed upon. 

Briefly these are the results of 
daylight bombing: 

1. It reduced the German Air 
Force to impotence and has the 
Power and capacity to keep them 
beaten down. 

2. It reduced the supply of petrol- 
eum products to a point far below 
Germany’s minimum requirements 
for the waging of successful war. 

3. It was a tremendous factor 
{in breaking the German submarine 
campaign. 

4. It comprised the first “in- 
vasion” of the German homeland. 

5. It has "ungeared” the Ger- 
man war economy. 

"Let those who would: reflect on 
the over-all effect of strategic 
bombing,” General Eaker said, "con- 
sider well that had the Germans 
had our air force and we their’s, the 
landings in Africa would have been 
finapossible; the landings in Italy 
would have been impossible; the 
invasion of France would have been 
unsuccessful; the eastern front 
wou't have been no farther west 
than Moscow and Stalingrad. In 
short, we would be losing the war 
instead of winning it.” 





YANK COLUMNS > 
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Wednesday approached the town of 
Caylungan, about eight miles from 
the heights commanding Cavite 
‘naval base and Manila. 

MacArthur said 30 Japanese 
small seacraft were repulsed in. an 
attempt to raid Batangas beach- 

with torpedoes and depth 
charges and many enemy craft 
were destroyed, while the Ameri- 
cans suffered "minor damage.” 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz to- 
day announced that American 

< 2e¢s bombed Iwo Jima in the 

nmin Islands Wednesday and 
Thursday. Rocket-firing B-25 Mit- 
chells were credited with damaging 
12 ships and probably destroying 
another on these raids. 

Since December 6, it was re- 
-vealed, there have been harassing 
attacks on Jap shipping around the 
Volcano and Bonin Islands. 


14TH NEARS MANDALAY 

KANDY, Ceylon, Feb. 3—Troops 
of the British 14th Army now oc- 
cupy Ywathitgyi on the north bank 
of the Irrawaddy River only 17 
miles west from Mandalay, today’s 
SEAC communique announced. This 
gives the 14th Army full contro? of 
the area bounded on the east by 
the Sagaing Hills, on the south by 
the Irrawaddy and on the west by 
the Chindwin River. 


17 Die In Mine 


TZMINS, Ont., Feb. 3 (UP)—At 
least 17 miners were killed at the 
Postmaster gold mine yesterday 
when a hoisting cable snapped at 
1,000 foot level, plunging the cage 
and occupants 1,500 feet to the 
bottom of the shafts. Sixteen bodies 
dhave been recovered. 


"it has been 


Greeks May Form 
New National Army 


ATHENS, Feb. 3 (AP)—Forma- 
tion of a new Greek National Army 
in cooperaticn with British military 
authorities was proposed last night 
by Foreign Minister Sofianopoulos 
at the openng of the peace confer- 
ence between General Plastiras’ 
Government and left-wing ELAS 
forces. 

The gendarmerie and police, un- 
der the government proposal, would 
remain until the reorganization is 
completed and all officers guilty of 
criminal acts, including collabora- 
tion with the Germans since the 
Metexas dictatorship would be re- 
moved. 

Collaborationists would be dealt 
with speedily, freedom of expres- 
sion and political opinion would be 
assured and martial law would be 
repealed as soon as possible. A free 
election would be held and officers 
of trades unions would be restored 
according to principles established 
as a result of recent talks with Sir 
Walter Citrine, head of the British 
Trade Union Congress. 

It was also announced that the 
Greek Government would be willing 
to see Allied observers attending the 
elections and free plebiscite which 
will be conducted to decide on the 
form of the constitution. 

The act of taking up arms with 
ELAS forces against the govern- 
ment would not be regarded as in- 
dictable. This was granted as an 
act of grace in order to assist in the 
speedy pacification of the country. 
All hostages, however, said Sofiano- 
poulos, must be released forthwith. 

Also all irregular forces will be 
disbanded and must hand in their 
arms to the state at such a time as 
laid down by a technical commis- 
sion established for this purpose. 


Onfario By-Election 
Test Of Draft Policy 


OWEN SOUND, Ontario, Feb. 3 
(AP) — MacxXenzie King’s wartime 
government will be assessed by the 
people of this ordinarily. obscure 
away in a by-election Mon- 


ay. 

It will be the first public test of 
King’s compromise conscription 
policy under which limited num- 
bers of troops drafted for home 
service only are being sent abroad 
as infantry reinforcements. The 
policy pleases neither French Can- 
ada, which comprises almost one- 
third of the Dominion and is tra- 
ditionally opposed to draft for duty 
abroad, nor the large section 
the rest of the country favoring 
all-out conscription. 

The question on conscription was 
not an issue but the government’s 
compromise policy definitely is, in 
one of the bitterest campaigns in 
years. . 

The candidates. are General Mc- 
Naughton, defense minister and lib- 
eral; W. Garfield Case, progressive 
conservation, and Air Vice Marshal 
A. Earl Godfrey, socialist cooper- 
ative commonwealth federation 
known as CCF. The constituency 
has 23,000 voters. 





BELGIAN HEAD 


(Continued jrom page 1) 








that the Socialists would stand on 
their decision to quit the govern- 
ment. A powerful party in Belgian 
politics, the Socialists are conceded 
to contro] about one-third of the 
chamber votes. Both Catholic and 
Liberal parties, it was reported, feel 
that it would be contrary to their 
interests to support a government 
the Socialists consider unpopular, 
since that might mean the loss of 
many votes when Belgians go to 
the polls and result in a Socialist 
landslide in the Chamber of Depu- 





ties. 





Readers Aware 


In Italy Fight, 


Of Problems 


Newsmen Say 








pictured above, believe. 


in postwar years. 





The people at home are fully aware of the difficulties faced 
by the American troops in Italy even though the more spec- 
tacular developments on other fronts are capturing the 
headlines, three prominent American newspaper executives 





The trio, Ralph McGill, editor of The Atlanta Constitution, 
left; Wilbur S. Forrest, assistant editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune, center, and Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism, right, 
arrived in Italy Friday from the European Theater on a world- 
wide tour in the interests of a free press throughout the world 


American soldiers, they said, appear to be fully informed 
as to political developments at home but would like to know 
more of what is happening in their home towns. The current 
interest of American soldiers on the. western front, they re- 
ported, is the progress of the Russian drive on Berlin. 





Nazi Resistance Stiffens 
Inside Siegfried Barrier 





Schoeneseiffen, one mile from Har- 
terscheid was also captured. 


GERMANS FALL BACK 

SHAEF, Feb. 3 (AP)—The Ger- 
mans are today falling back all 
along the Siegfried Line as the ist 
and 3rd Armies push on in a steady 
advance and the fall of Colmar 
opens the way for a new drive by 
the ist French Army in northeast- 
ern France. 

The U. 8S. 7th Army, in its new 
drive north of the River Moder, has 
advanced four miles southeast of 
Hagenau, while north of this sector 
the Allies are back in control of the 
Rhine bank for at least 15 miles 
north and 30 miles south of Stras- 
bourg. 

The Germans are putting up a 
desperate but futile fight for their 
Siegfried Line defenses. One of the 
line’s key defense points was the 
scene of fierce fighting as troops of 


COLD, SNOW 


(Continued from page 1) 




















longer if necessary. Residents 


of| throughout the state were asked to 


conserve coal by closing rooms and 
doubling up of families. In several 
cities, stores, schools, offices and 
amusement places were closed. 

In Ohio, Governor Frank J. 
Lausche ordered all state offices 
closed for three days and asked 
county and. municipal authorities 
to take similar action. He also 
asked that all Ohio schools. be 
closed. Monday to-help relieve the 
coal crisis. 

_ While near normal winter condi- 
tions prevailed elsewhere in the 
nation, Syracuse reported its sea- 
son’s snowfall has reached 112.8 
inches—a new record—compared 
with an average of. 87.7 inches. Of 
the total sriowfall, weather officials 
said 28 inches remained on the 
ground. 

Temperatures in the affected 
area climbed to between. 10 and 20 
degrees above zero yesterday. 

In the Midwest, temperatures 
averaged 20 degrees above zero, al- 
though Minnesota, isc , 
North Dakota and northern Ilin- 
- again reported sub-zero wea- 

er. 

To cope with the transportation 
tie-up, a rail freight embargo af- 
fecting eight northeastern states 
and the District of Columbia has 
suspended shipment of most ci- 
vilian goods except coal for four 
days nsion became ef- 





. The suspe 
fective at 12:01 AM today. 





(Continued from page 1) 


the 82nd Airborne Division fought 
their way into the town, thus win- 
ning a foothold on the vital heights 
dominating the entire Siegfried net- 
work. 

Allied gains yesterday along a 30- 
mile front south of the original 
Aachen gap included the clearing 
of Mutzenich, just across the fron- 
tier into Germany. Manderfeld and 
Auw, along the frontier ten miles 
northeast of St. Vith were also 
taken. 

General Patton’s troops advancing 
through Heckuscheid, eight miles 
southeast of St. Vith and two miles 


inside Germany, are now within} the 


less than a mile of the main Sieg- 
fried belt. Just to the north the 
Americans captured Groslangenfeld 
and advanced to within seven and a 
half miles of > 

Combined American and French 
forces are driving the last Ger- 
mans out of Colmar, a late front 
dispatch reported. French 
moved against slight resistance to 
the southwest corner of the city 
and the Americans came in from 
the weakly defended north. 

In the eastern part of Colmar 
the Germans were putting up 
strong resistance as well as in ter- 
ritory east toward Neufreisach, ap- 
parently in hope of covering the 
withdrawal of some of their units. 


FORTS HIT BERLIN 

LONDON, Feb. 3 (UP) — More 
than 1,000 Flying Fortresses today 
attacked military and communica- 
tions objectives in the heart of Ber- 
lin, while more than 400 Liberators 
hit the Brabag. synthetic oil plant 
on the outskirts of. Madgeburg, this 
afternoon, it was announced at 
USAAF. headquarters. The: bombers 
were escoried by more than 900 
Mustangs and Thunderbolts. 

While Germany was still shud- 
dering from a 1,200-bomber raid by 
the RAF during the night on Wies- 
baden, Karlsruhe and Wanneickel,. 
today’s gigantic blitz was developed 
by a break in the weather, which 
had been so thick over the conti- 
nent that the American heavies 
were able to strike only three days 
in the past week. 


A Reminder 


Readers are again reminded 
that because of the theater-wide 
distribution of The Sunday Stars 
and Stripes from one main of- 
fice, the paper must go to press 
earlier than normal. No news 
developing after 1700 hours can 
be expected in this edition. Late 
as 








news will be carried, 
in Monday’s paper. 


_ | program, 


Non-Combat Troops 
Turned Into Infantry 





At 10,000 Per Mon, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (ANS): * 


The War ent reported to. 
day that physically fit men pre: 
viously assigned to noncombat dy. 
ties overseas are being converte 
to infantrymen at the rate of 
10,000 men per month. Acting Sec. 
retary of War Robert Patterson 
also disclosed at a news conference 


that approximatély ~ 500,000 men. / 


from Army installations in the 
United States have been reassigned 
and are in the process of going 
overseas as infantry replacements. 


The acting war secretary said fhe “ 


men were drawn from divisions in 
this coun for overseas replace. 
ments req ents, but he added 
that the process could not be con. 
tinued indefinitely and the number 
of divisions rem: g in the Unite 
States could no longer’ be. utilizeq 
as a replacement source. . 

The Army Specialized Training 
he said, was drastically 
reduced and provided 50,000 


Forces, mainly infantry. . 


‘|jtrainees for the Army Ground | 


In addition, a call last July for . 
volunteers for transfer to the in: - 
fantry from other branches of the 


service brought the reassignment 
of 90,000 soldiers to the infantry 


and parachute organizations. An.« + 
other 80,000 men have been trans- ~ 


ferred from Army Service Forces 
and Army Air Forces under thé 


infantry conversion program. This ¥ 


includes 57 battalions of antiair- 
craft artillery to the infantry over. 
seas, Patterson continued. : 


Physically qualified men previ: 
ously assigned to noncombat units / 


and installations are being con: 


verted to the. infantry, providing “ 
10,000 a month as overseas replace- | 


ments. ’ 

War Department officials . said 
the approximately 3,000,000 troops 
now in the United States are as~ 
signed as follows: One million in 
training as tactical units for as- 
signment overseas; one million in 
training for replacement overseas; 


one nm in “housekeeping” units, 
com) of men who. are either 
overseas veterans or in_ limited 
service. 


40 Miles To Berlin 
As Soviets Push On 


(Continued from page 1) 
which was reported quickly freez- 
ing again today. 

Dispatches did not. mention whe- 
ther the Germans had blown thé 
bridges over the Oder in the pres- 
ent zone of fighting. If not blown, 
y are certainly mined and if 
the Germans have time they will 
put charges to them. 

Zhukov is apparently resigned to 
the fact that he will have to cross 
the river the best he can, for his 





engineers are right up with his 


infantry, tanks and artillery. 


KRAUTS SHOW FIGHT 

MOSCOW, Feb. 3 (UP)—As Radio 
Moscow today reported the advanc- 
ing Russian treops within 11 miles 
of the great port of Stettin, a So- 
viet military spokesman said Ger- 
man resistance was beginning t¢ 
stiffen along the eastern front in 
general. He said that field dis- 
patches signaled: the continued ar- 
rival of fresh SS as well as othet 
divisions. ; 
The pace of the Russian advance 
has slowed down in certain sectors, 
the spokesman said because the 
Russian armies were now engaged 
in a “period of consolidation.” : 

Progress along the upper reaches 
of the Oder grew increasingly dif- 
ficult as the thermometer rose and 
a thaw had set in. 

Field -dispatches said the Baltic 
citadel of Koenigsberg was now & 
sea of flames with the Germans 
emerging from the flaming streets 
and attacking savagely in a desper- 
ate effort to break through the Rus- 
sian lines and get to the sea. 


Bill To Ban ‘Jim Crow’ 





a 


a 


On Public Conveyances. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 (UP)—. 


Democratic Congressman Adam C. 
Powell said ee | he would in- 
troduce a bill amending the Inter: 


state Commerce Act making anyone 
to ate ers on 


seeking segreg 
public conveyances because of race . 


or color subject to heavy fines. 
He he considered the mea: 

sure timely since many ee 

servicemen were being transpoT 





throughout the country. 
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NAVY RADIO CREW INTO 
{INDO-CHINA UNDER. LIEUT. 
| COMMANDER PAT RYAN ~ 
{WITH THE DRAGON LADY 
AND HER GUERRILLAS 
WAITING AT THE OTHER 
END —IT SEEMS LIKE OLD 





Printed In Italy 


TWO LIRE. 





THIS 16 A RED HOT DEAL, 
GENTS! ESCORTING A 
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VER-REE INTERESTING, 
FRIEND TERRY... BUT HOW 
DID YOU GET SO COZY WITH 
| NAVY GOLD BRAID ANDA 
A? CHICKADEE WITH SUCH A 
‘ RUDYARD KIPLING NAME 2 
\ TELL ALL TO OL’ CHAZZ! 


{ WELL,CHARLIE 
IT WAS LIKE 




























“Par RYAN AND I LANDED IN CHINA TO HUNT 
FOR A MINE... PAT WAD BEEN THERE BEFORE, 











* .WE NEVER QUITE GOT OUR HANDS ON THE MINE, 

BUT WE DID RUN INTO A FABULOUS GAL WHO 
LED A BUNCH OF PIRATES OPERATING ALONG 
THE CHINA COAST... 











© THIS WOMAN WAS EURASIAN, BEAUTIFUL AND 
TOUGH AS A HASH-HEAVY ToP SERGEANT... SHE 

TREATED ME ASIF LI WERE TRYING TO BORROW 
MONEY — BUT SHE TOOK ONE LOOK AT PAT 
RYAN AND THE AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 

- FOR THE AZEA ROSE SEVERAL DEGREES... 














*..THE DRAGON LADY WAS AS TRICKY AS A 


PAIR OF LOADED. DICE ON PAYDAY UNTIL THE 
WJAPS MOVED INTO CHINA — THEN SHE THREW 
ALL HER SKILL INTO THE WAR AND TURNED 
HER CUNNING ON THE NIPPOS.. 
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LIEUT. COMMANDER RYAN ¥ 
WILL EXPECT THIS DRAGON 
LADY TO BE CORDIAL TO HIM 
—BAND WHEN SHE SEES OL’ 
HOTSHOT CHARLES CHARLES 4§ 
FROM BOSTON SHE WILL,OF g 
COURSE, SWOON— AND ”) 
FORGET WE HAVE A Navy LJ 


< 











‘AFTER DECEMBER 7, 1941, WE WERE SEPARATED 
AND L WENT INTO FLIGHT TRAINING,BUT L HEARD 
THAT PAT HAD JOINED THE NAVY AND THE DRAGON 
LADY WAS USING HER PIRATES KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE CHINA COAST TO HARASS THE JAPS AT MANY 











Vso, YOU GUYS CAN SEE THE 
LOGIC OF SENDING PAT RYAN, WITH 


To JOIN FORCES WITH THE 
DRAGON LADY AND ‘HER PEOPLE! 


ONE DANGER 
IN ALL THIS! 

















NO-HE MIGHT 


¢ PAT RYAN IS A SMART JOE!" 
— I'M SURE IF YOU POINTED } BE HURT... I'LL 


THAT OUT TO HIM HE WOULD 
TURN COMMAND OF THE 


JUST CABLE THE 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


—THEN HE WILL 
NEVER KNOW | f 











{Courtesy Chi. Trib-New Yerk News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 


HEY, DENNY, WILL YOU 
ORDER NEW PIPES FOR 
TERRY AND HOTSHOT CHARLIE? 
‘THE SERVICE IN THIS OPIUM _ 
JOINT IS GETTING Lousy |e 





